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CHAPTER 1. 

ROTDON FLEMING. 

" Here goes for another uninterrupted six 
months of it ; I wish my country would have 
the goodness to claim my services farther west," 
Mr Roydon Fleming muttered to himself, as 
he turned out of the Strand into the yard of 
Somerset House. He had come up the night 
before from the country, where he had been 
spending the six autumnal weeks that a 
gracious government permits even a third- 
class clerk to have to himself without stopping 
his pay, and he was light in the purse and 
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heavy in the heart in consequence. " Seven 
years of it; and no further on than when 
I started," he went on to himself, as he 
slowly crossed the quadrangle in the direction 
of the centre of the building, " save so far as 
being established goes, and that goes for little 
enough in these days of reduction." 

He took out his watch as he neared the 
great hall door, saw that it was ten minutes 
past ten, and then went forward, through the 
passage and up the wearisome stairs at an 
increase of speed that was specially designed 
for the benefit of any stray chief who migh* 
- be about. In a minute more he was in the 
room which he shared with three of his col- 
leagues. The habit of the place was upon him ; 
he was meeting, and being welcomed gladly 
by, these men ; he was eager for information 
concerning all things connected with the place — 
the country and its croquets and coquetries 
faded from his mind, and he was quite ready 
to run in official grooves again. 

While he is talking to the three men 
(about whom nothing need be said, since they 
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play no part in this story), he shall be put 
before the reader as vividly as words of mine 
can do it. The moment is auspicious, for 
the health and freshness of the country, 
and the excitement of town and what stood 
in place of a career to him, were both upon 
him. 

As he stands with his back to his writing 
table, leaning against it, his hands in his 
pockets, and his legs crossed, he looks un- 
commonly like the majority of well-grown, 
well-bred young EngUshmen. That his brains 
were a trifle brighter than those apportioned 
to the masses was a fact that dawned upon you 
soon, but not immediately, for though Roydon 
Fleming had a vein of humour, and a tolerable 
command of brilliant language in which to 
clothe it, he was apt to be reserved, almost 
brusque, to strangers and to those whom he 
did not like. 

Military training would have made him 
carry his six feet and one or two inches more 
commandingly, perhaps; but it would have 
robbed him of a certain lounging ease, a 
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certain swaying carriage, that was graceful and 
eminently characteristic of the man. 

"Rather German-looking," was a very 
usual verdict passed upon him by young ladies 
who had done the Spas; for he had a fair face, 
close shaven, save for the long, drooping, tawny 
moustache; the close-cropped hair that covered 
his small head was tawny too, and his eyes 
were as blue as eyes with anything besides 
feeling in them ever can be. But the delicate 
aquiline line of the nose and the perfect oval 
of his face were not German. 

Without being a handsome man, he had 
the art, so essentially the prerogative of breed- 
ing, of looking handsome, that is to say, he 
had the power of commanding observation tha* 
was always slightly tinged with admiration. 
There was nothing narrow or constrained about 
him, yet in the broad freedom of his style and 
manner there was nothing to which a man 
could have taken exception. It was stamped 
upon him that he came of the governing 
classes, though he was only a third-class clerk 
in Somerset House. 
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"Have you seen O'Reilly, any of you 
fellows, since I left ? " he asked presently. 
Now O'Reilly had been a " temporary" with 
himself ; had sat at the feet of the same chief, 
and had for two years guided against the same 
necessity for coming so far east as still 
aggrieved Roydon Fleming. But fate had 
favoured Mr O'Reilly, and some twelve 
months since Whitehall had claimed him for its 
own, and he had been of a proud countenance 
ever since towards his former friends in the 
Strand. 

" Seen him ! no, the little cad ; he's licked 
boots to some purpose, hasn't he ? " 

"How; have they made him inspector- 
general of the shoe-black brigade ? " Roydon 
asked. 

" No ; but he's got the private secretary^ 
ship to Blunderbore," naming the junior lord 
by a familiar designation ; " he went to dine 
with them in Eccleston Square the other day, 
and it's injured hi^ moral constitution ; he's 
broken out in an eyeglass and lavender kids." 

" And he risks his life daily from five to 
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seven in the Row in hopes of some one 
seeing him lift his hat to Blunderbore's 
daughter." 

"According to you fellows, O'Reilly's a 
living example of its being a finer thing to be 
bom with a faculty for eating dirt than with 
the immemorial silver spoon in one's mouth," 
Roydon Heming said, rising from his lounging 
attitude as he spoke, and preparing to take 
his seat at the table ; " he'll get it taken out 
of him, though ; Blunderbore isn't the one 
to spare his slaves many days in the week. 
Where have you put my letters, or are there 
none ? " 

One of the men he addressed opened a 
drawer in the writing-table, and took from it 
a small packet of letters. " Here are all that 
have come for you, Fleming," he said, tossing 
them to his friend, who caught them, saying, 

" I won't look at these yet ; there's the 
blue of the familiar bill about them, and I'll 
keep — hallo ! what's this ?" 

He singled out a long narrow black-edged 
envelope as he spoke, and opening it hastily. 
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while his three compnaions turned away and 
affected to resume their several occupations, 
he read as follows : — 

" Helston, August 25th, 

" My dear Roydon, 

" You must come to us at once ; Dolph 
is dead, and we are mad with grief; lose no 
time. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Georgib Fleming." 

"It's a dream," the young man almost 
sobbed, as he threw the letter down; and then 
his colleagues came round him asking him 
" what was the matter ? " 

" Read that, and see whether I've " 

then he checked himself, and picked up the 
letter, adding, " No, there's no mistake ; it's a 
letter from his poor little sister, telling me 
that my cousin, the beau sahreufy is dead ; it's 
dated the 25th of August, ten days ago ; I 
must be off to Helston at once." 
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The name of Captain Adolphus Tleming, 
of H.M. Royal Carabineers, or the beau sahreur, 
as he was more generally called, was a familiar 
one in that office. He was a well-known 
object in the Park during the season ; he had 
done several very gallant things in action ; he 
was the heir to a fine estate ; he was very much 
in that glittering world of fashion of which 
these Somerset-House clerks saw only the 
outside edges. These facts had impressed 
him upon their minds much on the few occa- 
sions of his clanking down to see his cousin. 
To hear that he was dead was startling, more 
especially as Roydon was now the heir. 

But if it was startling to them, it was far 
more startling to Ex)ydon Fleming himself. 
Por the last six or seven years Dolph had been 
the sole member of his family whom Roydon 
had seen, and the sun of success and the glory 
of life had been too dazzlingly about the beau 
sabreur for any idea of death to intervene, and 
cause Roydon to think of his own possible 
heirship. As the young man went home to 
his lodgings, about two hours after that 
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entrance into Somerset House which was 
described, surprise and sorrow at the unto- 
wardness of the fate which had overtaken the 
splendid soldier absorbed his mind to the 
exclusion of any feeling of elation concerning 
the improvement in his own prospects. 

Not that there had been any strong bond 
of comradeship between the cousins. The 
Carabineer had been in the full tide of his 
brilliant career — ^winning professional honours 
and ladies* smiles — ^whilst Roydon had still 
been in his hobbledyhoy-hood. But Dolph 
had been the sole tangible link between 
the yoimg third-class clerk and his father's 
house for several years, and as such he had 
been regarded warmly, and so was regretted 
now. 

Moreover, there was mystery over his 
death still to Roydon. That piteous implor- 
ing little letter from Georgie told him but 
the barren fact. His heart beat with im- 
patience to be at Helston — hearing it all, and 
helping them to bear it — as his cab pulled 
up at the door of his lodgings, and he jumped 
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out, ordering the man to "wait and drive 
him to the Great Western presently." 

He looked hastily round his sitting-room 
as he entered it, tr3dng to grasp at one and 
the same time the fact of its being on the 
cards that it might never be his home again, 
and how many things it behoved him to take 
with him, or at least put out of the orbit of 
prjring eyes during his absence. Then he 
went on through the folding-doors to pack 
his portmanteau ; and while he is doing that, 
a glance round his sitting-room will throw a 
further light on the tastes and pursuits, if not 
on the character, of my hero. 

The recesses on either side of the fire-place 
were occupied with broad shelves, and these 
were filled with books — original editions, most 
of them of the standard modem novelists. 
An independent oak book-stand, placed vrithin 
reach of the one arm-chair in the room, might 
be supposed to contain the more especial 
favourites of that room's occupant ; and there 
Fielding and Smollett, Wycherly and Ben 
Jonson, Spenser and Sidney, Bon Gaultier, 
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Bacon, Addison, Ingoldsby, and a host of other 
wits, poets, essayists, dramatists, humourists, 
and scholars stood in amicable array. 

Across the bay window, which was draped 
and darkened by west-central dust, a table 
stood covered with a heterogeneous mass of 
materials which betokened an incipient, even a 
developing, love of literature and art. Boards 
with studies for sketches on them — slips 
covered with writing that was meant to aid 
in the propagation of certain weekly papers — 
editorial reminders, uncorrected proofs, copy 
marked " returned — ^unsuited to the character 
of the magazine" — confirmation strong, in 
fact, on every side, of the young Somerset 
House clerk being a soldier in that noble 
army which fights the hard fight of the 
weekly journals and the daily press. For the 
rest, the furniture of the room was stamped 
rather with the individuality of the landlady 
than with that of my hero, unless two or 
three boldly drawn pen-and-ink copies of the 
countenances of friends, done in a comic vein 
by Mr Roy don Fleming himself, are excepted. 
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He soon came back into the room, valise 
in hand, ready for his journey. He hastily 
gathered up a few papers, called his landlady 
in order to explain to her his abrupt de- 
parture, arranged a plaid over his shoulders 
in a way that was infinitely becoming to his 
tall graceful figure, but that was not called 
for by the exigencies of the weather ; and then 
went off to Helston, or rather to the train 
which would land him near the home that 
would be his in time to come. 

It was a six hours' journey ; a long tire- 
some one to the almost stranger, who yet was 
supposed to be fraught with all the finer 
feelings of relationship towards the desolate 
ones to whom he was hiemg. He almost 
smiled as he recalled the sensations which 
had beset him when last he saw them all, 
the day he left Helston seven years ago. He 
had been a big warm-hearted boy of twenty 
then, and he had worn his heart on his sleeve 
for one of the daughters of the house — his 
eldest cousin Emma — a young lady of his 
own age, who had liked his kve well enough, 
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he thought, till Adolphus had brought down 
one of his brother-oflScers. He remembered 
how, in his boyish heart, he had hated the 
military man who had clanked so aggress- 
ively right into the middle of his love's 
young dream, and finally made the Gem (as 
she was called) of the Fleming family " Mrs 
Darrock." He remembered how he had ebbed 
away from them all after that last visit; how he 
had " got over it," and been unconcerned even 
when he heard that Major Darrock was dead 
and Gem prettier than ever ; he remembered 
what an intolerably pert " child " of fourteen 
Georgie had been to him, the undisguised 
young lover of her sister, aged twenty ; he 
remembered how uncommonly odious two 
younger boys, twins, had been on the sub- 
ject, and how loftily, but withal engagingly, 
the heau sahreur had ignored every feeling 
he (Eoydon) had in the matter. And then 
he remembered that the twins were swept 
away, one by typhus fever and the other 
by grief for his brother ; that Dolph 
was dead, and that he — ^the one who re- 
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membered all these things — ^was the heir to 
Helston. 

"What's Georgie like now, I wonder/' 
he thought as he was driven through the 
Helston avenue about half-past eight that 
evening ; " she's twenty-one surely, now ; pro- 
bably engaged, and bumptious about it as 
Gem used to be in her Darrock days ; there's 
the old house ; poor Dolph ! I wish, with all 
my heart, you stood between us still." 

He meant this thoroughly, though only a 
few hours before he had grumbled at the ne- 
cessity which dragged him daily, at a low 
salary, so far east. In addition to that before- 
mentioned regard which he had had for Dolph, 
his ex-official London life had charms for him. 
There was an excitement about the Bohemia to 
which he belonged — an excitement which was 
blameless enough, but still which would be 
felt to be incomprehensible to people with such 
marked Tory proclivities as the Flemings of 
Helston and their friends. It was queer alto- 
gether ! One of the highest of his ambitions 
but this very morning had been to get a 
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burlesque (which, if once read, would put 
him on the same platform as the " busy bees," 
he felt sure, and his friends felt surer) accepted. 
And now he was the sole hope of a high 
and mighty race, who probably regarded bur- 
lesque as rather low. 

" I'll stay while I can be of any service, 
but I shall be glad to find myself back in the 
old shop," he thought, as he got out of the fly 
at the door. Then he passed through the 
portals of Helston, under the auspices of a 
severe man in black, who repeated his name 
in a whisper to another footman, thus caus- 
ing it to be transmitted to some member of 
the family. Presently Mr Fleming, waiting 
in the half light of a September evening, saw 
the door of the dark wainscotted dining-room 
open and a lady look in inquiringly, almost 
anxiously. As he went forward to meet her, 
she dropped the door handle and brought 
herself and her full black skirts, about which 
there was the crisp " rustle " of freshness, into 
the room, and a voice with a monotonously 
sweet tone about it said. 
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" My dear Roy, Fm so glad youVe come 
at last. We began to fear that you were lost 
to us too." As he listened to that voice 
and took the hand held out to him in hearty 
welcome, he knew that he had before hirfT'^ 
Major Darrock's widow — ^the Gem of old 
times. 
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GEM AND GEORGIE. 

She closed the door carefully behind her 
as soon as she had spoken to him, and then 
went on. 

" Have you heard anything yet, Roy ? 
You must have been absent at the time of 
Georgie's letter reaching Somerset House, of 
course, I*m sure of that, or you'd have been 
down before ; but have you heard about poor 
Dolph yet?" 

"No, nothing but the wretched fact of 
his death, I only came back to town to-day, 
and Georgie's letter met me. I need not tell 
you that I've lost no time in coming/* 

" I'm sure of that," the lady said, sadly. 

VOL. I. 2 
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" Now, Roy, please remember that you're at 
home, and say what you'll do without reserve; 
will you go to papa at once? or will you 
wait and hear a little about — ^about things 
first?" 

" It's a good many years since I saw my 
imcle ; will you mind telling me all there is to 
tell about Dolph, Mrs Darrock ? " 

Her face saddened a little, even in the 
semi-darkness he saw that, but she gave no 
other sign of emotion. 

" It would be harder for papa, though I 
loved Dolph dearly. Stay, I'll order dinner 
and a room for you, Roy. I must take so 
much on myself," she added, in an explana- 
tory tone, " for Georgie seems stunned." 

She went out of the room saying that, and 
Roy walked up to the window and tried to 
clear his vision and his mind by blinking his 
eyes and coughing. He felt stunned too in 
a measure. His importance, gained so sadly, 
had been made very patent to him by the lady 
who had lost all semblance of the girl he had 
loved in his boyhood. There was an air 
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about her of their all looking to him ; little as 
she had said, she had impressed him with a 
sense of family responsibility already. 

Still rather dazed, he was conducted to 
his room by the same footman, with a solemn 
aspect, who had admitted him. For the life 
of him he could not help emulating the 
stealthy steps of the man, and creeping across 
hall and corridor as if there were one near 
who might not be disturbed. It came over 
him that Dolph, the bequ sahreur^ the pride 
of the family, might be lying there unburied 
still in some one of those broad oaken-doored 
chambers ; and so as he re-crossed the hall on 
his way back to the dining-room he asked 
another satellite in a raven suit if this was the 
case. 

" The funeral was five days ago," he was 
told, " and master had seen no one but Miss 
Fleming and Mrs Darrock since ; a terrible 
trial to master surely. Dinner was served.'* 
Hearing this, Mr Roydoti Fleming went in 
to avail himself of the service. 

The room was lighted now by lamps, but 
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one window was still open, and by it Mrs 
Darrock stood looking out into the evening. 
She turned on her cousin's entrance, and came 
to thiB head of the table saying, it would be 
more sociable and "sisterly, should she say?*^ 
to sit there while he dined than to leave him 
to himself ; " and you needn't stay, John, Fll 
ring when we want you," she said to the 
man, who at once stealthily withdrew,'leaving 
them alone. 

She sat, her elbow on the table and b^ 
cheek on her hand, in silence for a few mi- 
liutes ; and he glanced at her now and again 
as he ate his soup, and gathered in what she 
had become — ^personally— during the yearft 
which had elapsed since her marriage. 

What he saw was a woman of -middle 
height and of moderate size, with a small 
oval face, framed by clouds of soft dark-brown 
hair* Her brow was low; but the grand 
arch in which her head rose immediately 
above it betokened plenty of intellect. There 
was the tenderness of childhood about the 
«iiooth oval of her delicately outlined cheek ; 
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but there was an expression of unusual 
womanly will in the way the lines swept al- 
most squarely round her chin, There \^rere 
unfathomable depths of feeling in her large 
greyish blue eyes; but he felt instinctively 
tjiat those cleanly-cut, firmly-SQt, exquisitely- 
moulded lips would not give utterance to a 
soft sentiment without due cause. He ad* 
mired her excessively as she faced him so 
composedly ; but he did marvel much at the 
old boyish fervour he had felt for her seven 
years ago. 

By-and-by she began to speak, and soon 
he was in possession of the full facts connected 
with their latest loss. The ieau sabreur had 
not died the death those who loved him could 
have desired. It was manifest, even through 
the sweet monotpny of his sister's tone, that 
there was additional pain to her in the recital,, 
since she had to tell that Dolph had been 
killed, together with his horse, while riding a 
steeple chase, on which be had staked so 
much that the loss of it, had he lived, would 
have made his father a poor man for some. 
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years, and robbed Georgie of the portion 
Mr Fleming was laying up for her. 

It was hot a pleasant tale to tell, and 
most women woidd have told it with an 
alternate fire of extenuating and censuring 
remarks. But Mrs Darrock told it with 
a perfect reasonableness — a subtle adjust- 
ment of the fors and againsts that was 
very staggering to Roydon Fleming from 
a woman. In the old days she had not 
been given to balancing things with such 
delicate discrimination. What girl of twenty 
is ? The old days ! They were ebbing away 
farther and fainter momentarily as he looked 
on the altered woman telling out the story 
of her brother's death, with a sister's ten- 
derness, truly; but with a most comforting 
self-command for the man who had to Usten 
to her. 

" It's unfortunate that I should just have 
had my hohday. I could have stayed here 
if I had not for a few weeks if my uncle 
wished it," he said, at last, when she had 
finished. 
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" My father is sure to wish it ; but per- 
haps it's just as well that he should not have 
you to rely upon entirely. Your holiday from 
what ? Are you a worker, Roy ? " 

"That's rather cool," Roydon thought, 
" she must know, if she knows anything about 
me, that if I wasn't a worker, as she calls it, I 
should pretty soon have gone to the wall all 
these years." He said aloud, 

" Yes, I've a clerkship ; a sort of thing you 
have never known about, I fancy. I sit on a 
stool from ten till four, and beguile the weary 
hours by noting down carefully every sign of 
decay in the men who are above me." 

"Like the men in Anthony Trollope's 
novels," she replied, with what would have 
been a scornful smile if she had not been too 
proud and weary to develope it ; " what a fine 
existence, Roy ; it would be a pity to interrupt 
such a career at the call of my father or any 
one else." 

" I didn't chalk out the career, Mrs Dar- 
rock," he answered, coldly. Then he remem- 
bered that she had lost her husband, and that 
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now her brother — another link between herself 
and prosperity — ^was gone ; and he added, in 
a more unconstrained tope, " after all, it isn't 
the place, but the way I fill it that's con- 
temptible." 

"Did I give you the impression of thinking 
it contemptible ? I really didn't mean to do 
that. I only wondered whether you did find 
it entirely satisfactory, and that wonder made 
itself manifest, unfortunately." 

She paused, with her head a little thrown 
back, as if awaiting a reply, and the young 
man whom she addressed made none to her. 
Unconsciously she had adopted a tone of 
mental superiority which he was by no means 
certain he accredited her with. 

" After all," she resumed, presently, with 
a complete indiflTerence to his marked silence, 
that was as galling as anything she had said 
or left unsaid during their brief inter- 
course ; " after all, every one's career is more 
or less unsatisfactory, it's all a question of 
degree." 

"Just so," he replied; that's a good 
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broad basis, and the vexed point sits upon it 
comfortably." Then she went away to her 
father to hear if he would see Roy at once, 
and that gentleman thought "if she treated 
the defunct Darrock to much of that talk, the 
gallant carabineer is well out of it ; he had a 
nice-looking head, if I remember rightly, but 
scarcely the brains for this sort of business.'* 
Then he walked about the room, in vain 
endeavour to arrive at a correct form of ad- 
dress for the forthcoming ceremony through 
action. The difficulty of hitting the happy 
medium between saying too much and too 
little was upon him, and he had the modesty 
to fear that he should not surmount it easily — 
as he was sure to do when the moment of trial 
came. 

Presently he was summoned. " Mr Flem- 
ing would like to see his nephew at once ; 
Mrs Darrock had sent to say." He followed 
the servant to the other end of the long narrow 
passage that ran out from the hall ; the door 
was opened to him and he stood in a room, 
that had been Dolph's " den" as they called 
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it, and in the presence of the bereaved 
father. 

In the grey, spare, bent, sorrow-stricken 
man, sitting in a desolate attitude in a vast 
arm-chair by the fire, Roydon had some difl&- 
culty in recognizing the tall, fine, muscular, 
vigorous country gentleman, whom he had 
parted with seven years before. WhUe, in 
the fair, frank-looking girl, who rose from a 
low seat by her father's side, he utterly failed 
in tracing any resemblance to the Georgie 
who had been odious at fourteen. 

" Fm glad to see you, my boy ; I'm very 
glad to see you, though it's a bitter cause 
that brings me the sight, Roy," his uncle 
said, grasping his hand cordially, " you are 
all we have left, Roy, all we have left ; three 
of them — gone — ^before — me." 

The old man stopped, sobbing at the 
thought of the bereft image of himself which 
his own words had conjured up, and Roy 
involuntarily glanced at Mrs Darrock, half- 
fearing that her face would harden ; but, to 
his relief, it did not. She looked softer. 
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more womanly, and beautiful than she had 
done before, and he felt that he breathed 
more freely. 

"You've grown a good deal like poor 
Dolph; don't you think he has?" Mr 
Fleming went on, when his nephew had said 
his few words of sorrow and sympathy ; and 
once more, at this compliment to his personal 
appearance — the greatest that could have been 
paid him, coming as it did from the stricken 
father — Roy found his eyes straying towards 
Mrs Darrock's face in search of an expression 
of dissent, which was there. Mrs Darrock 
was silent, however, even when her father 
repeated — 

" Grown a good deal like my poor 
boy ; and I'm glad of it — grateful for it ; 
you're the last of the stock, Roy, now my 

three boys are . Oh ! my God ; why 

didst thou not take me, and spare my 
son?" 

He clasped his hands and threw his head 
back ; his long grey hair floating away from 
a brow that was furrowed by grief. Israel 
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mourning for Joseph I eaoh fresh edition 
of the agonizing story is piteous beyond 
compare. 

No, I don't think him like Dolph a bit ; 
but he looks like the same Roy I used to be 
so fond of," Georgie said, rising and going 
over to her cousin, apparently for no other 
purpose than to shake hands with him 
again. But as she did so, she whispered 
hurriedly, "Go now — go back with Gem; 
if papa excites himself he'll not sleep, and 
he is so worn." 

In obedience to her command, Roy said 
" gpod night," and went away, Mrs Darrock 
preceding him to another room, from which 
the light streamed as they crossed the hall. 
*'You see how all this has unnerved my 
father," she said, as soon as they had entered, 
" he's ready to cling to anything now ; a bad 
sign, in my opinion." 

" You'll excuse me for not thinking it a 
bad sign that my uncle should be glad to 
see me," he said deprecatingly, as the lady 
threw herself into a chair, and sat with 
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her hands on the arms of it, looking very 
regal. 

Her head went further back as he spoke, 
and her proud composed face was brought 
to bear upon him very steadily. 

I shall find it diflScult to make my 
meaning clear to you, Roy, if you take every- 
thing I say in a directly personal sense ; how- 
ever, since you have chosen to put it so, in 
what way is it a good sign that my father 
should be so extremely glad to see you now, 
when he has been, to say the least of it (ex- 
cuse me), indifferent on the subject for some 
years?" 

" That's a very sensible view to take of 
the matter, but (excuse me in turn, Mrs 
Darrock) scarcely a flattering one to me," he 
replied, with apparent good-humour, though, 
in reality, he had it in his heart to give 
Mrs Darrock far sharper words, and a good 
shaking. 

" There is no need for me to flatter you — 
fortunately, for I couldn't do it if there were — 
there will be many to do that, Roy; a sensible 
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viewl well, what other would you have me 
take — ^not a sentimental one, surely? You 
must think that it will be better for my father 
to rely upon himself than to fall into a habit 
of relying upon you, as he's quite inclined 
to do?" 

" The inclination is not clear to me yet." 

" He discovered it to me by finding out 
a likeness which doesn't exist between Adolph 
and you ; if you were always here to be re- 
lied upon, it would be diflferent, but as you 
will not be here " 

" You'll 'reign and reign alone, and always 
give the law ;' that's what it will and ought 
to come to," he interrupted ; and then, having 
struck upon the line by accident, he went on 
with words of his own composition to the fine 
old EngUsh air, and laughed again good-tem- 
peredly when he had finished in a way that 
palpably put him down upon a platform some 
way below Mrs Darrock. 

" With such a gift, for verse, I wonder you 
never added lustre to your name by giving 
the world the benefit of it," she said, quietly. 
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"Will you respect the confidence I am 
about to make ? I have done so," he replied, 
veiling the expression of his eyes from her, 
as he spoke. 

She arched her brows the merest bit in 
the world, by way of asking where the effu- 
sions of his muse were to be found ? 

"Shall I tell you where? I will/' Then he 
rose up and bowed before her, saying: " You 
see before you Moses' hope, Robinson s trust, 
and, I may add, Twining's back-bone — to say 
nothing of the successful competitor for the 
sweetest thing in couplets for this year's bon- 
bon wrappers. I have diffused my useful 
knowledge, and scattered my gift of measured 
words, you see." 

" I suppose it's an excellent joke to tell 
me that you have been guilty of such enormi- 
ties ; what will you say, Roy, when I tell you 
that in my mind such things are quite on a 
par with the ghastly wit of the comic, and the 
tawdry eloquence of the daily papers." 

She had asked him " what he would say?" 
when she told him this. He said nothing, but 
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sat down again, feeling rather crestfallen before 
this stem judge of all things. Once more he 
had to crush an inclination to shake her, and 
to check a recommendation which was almost 
on his lips to her, to " hold her tongue about 
things which she didn't imderstand/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

GETTING USED TO EACH OTHER. 

The three or four days immediately fol- 
lowing Roydon Fleming's arrival at Helston 
were spent by the young people who have been 
introduced to the reader in getting used to 
each other. There was a good deal for them 
to learn and unlearn, each member of that 
trinity. The gallant carabineer had occasion- 
ally mentioned Roy to his sisters, after any of 
those visits which were stamped upon the 
memories of Roy's department. But he made 
his mention in a grand patronising way, against 
which Roy would have girded, had he known 
it. He always spoke of Roy as a nice fellow, 
and a good fellow, but he nevertheless left the 
impression on his hearers that there was some- 
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thing about Roy which he really apologised 
for. " Surely Roy's clever — ^he was an 
uncommonly bright boy," Mrs Darrockhad 
said once or twice, and the lean salreuVy who 
had never been great at definitions, had replied, 
" Yes, clever in — in the way that a lot of men 
are, you know.*' 

But now Roy was with them they found, 
or, at any rate, Mrs Darrock found, that he was 
clever in a way that, though not peculiar to 
himself, was certainly not common to the 
many. He did not treat her to the misty 
profundities which sometimes get accepted 
as metaphysics when nothing better is going ; 
but he showed himself capable of making 
Gem feel herself in shallow waters once or 
twice, when she was being sternly superior 
about her father and his duties, venturing 
even to remind that autocrat that a daughter's 
duty was 'not altogether limited to finding 
flaws in parental conduct. 

The young man knew very well that 
before he went back to town sundry business 
details would have to be gone into, and his 
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own position discussed between himself and 
his uncle. As far as he was concerned him- 
self, he would have been perfectly content to 
let things go on as they had gone on for years, 
but he had gathered from Georgie that his 
imcle did not desire this, and from Gem that 
her father would make some proposition 
which it would be agreeable to her feelings 
that he (Roy) should combat. 

This she had given him to understand, 
not by any direct words, but by a guarded 
allusion to the superiority of the man who had 
suflScient firmness to hold to his own plans of 
life over the one who was wafted about by 
the will or caprices of others. " But supposing 
it's in a man's plan of life to waft certain 
others about by his will or caprice? he's 
feeble and inferior, according to you, if he 
fails; and he must fail if the others are 
superior and won't be wafted," Roy said, 
laughingly, as they were all three sauntering 
in the Helston woods one golden September 
afternoon. " Your sympathies would be with 
the winner, wouldn't they ?" 
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If the winner were the one who would 
not be wafted," sh^ replied. 

I beg your pardon ; your sympathies 
would be with the strongest, I should have 
said." 

"Unquestionably with the strongest; 
there's no strength in the one who wants to 
make his caprice lord of the actions of 
another." 

" Oh, well for him whose will is strong — 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer long." 

Roy repeated, prodding at the leaves with his 
stick, in order to cover that slight air of con- 
sciousness which every man is sensible of 
feeling when he has committed himself to a 
moderately long poetical quotation. 

" I should have small hopes of you, Roy, 
if you strengthened yourself for any tussle with 
rhyming reminders of that sort." 

The Tennyson tonic is distrusted by you, 
in fact," he said, looking at her as she walked 
along in her sables by his side. Years ago he 
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had knelt at her feet and bowed over her 
hands^ and now he was thinking her awfully 
pretty, and deucedly disagreeable." Darrock's 
got the best of it, he thought, as the cold 
reserve, caused by his last words, clouded over 
her face ; " the worms that creep in and the 
worms that creep out,^* according to that 
cheerful little nursery rhyme, are not given to 
analysing a fellow's words, and holding them 
up to his own scorn, let us hope/' 

" Roy, you haven't said what you think of 
the improvements my father has made in the 
grounds," Georgie interrupted his thoughts at 
this juncture by asking. 

" I see it's all very pretty, but I don't 
remember the place being diflferent — what is 
changed ?" 

Everything, pretty well," Georgie replied. 
" Wherever there was a rise it's levelled now, 
and wherever it was flat there's a mound now; 
my fathet was saying last night he hoped you 
would take an interest in the alterations, and 
care a little for farming ; he wants you to take 
his place.^' 
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Mrs Darrock stopped abruptly when her 
sister said this, and Roy fancied that a tinge 
of red flushed her face, as she said, 

" I am rather tired, but I don't want to 
take you two back; take Roy down to see. 
Adolph's stables, Georgie; he ought to see 
all our lions during his visit/' 

" Very well ; come on, Roy," the younger 
sister replied, and as Mrs Darrock walked 
back in a sort of stately hurry through the 
rustling leaves, Roy offered his arm to Georgie, 
who took it, saying, "a visit that will last 
for many a long day, I hope.'/ To which 
kindly expression of feeUng Roy replied by 
asking, 

" Did your sister feel her husband's death 
very severely ? " 

I suppose she did ; I suppose she ought 
the girl answered, carelessly ; " Dolph was 
fond of him, you know." 

" Did she marry him because Dolph was 
fond of him?" 

" Well, no, Roy, Fred Darrock was very 
fond of her^he idolised her, and made a 
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little queen of her ; it was very hard for her 
to lose him and all the advantages he could 
give her, and to come back here and be 
nothing." 

Georgie uttered her rather hard, worldly 
view of the case in such a soft womanly way 
thaft Roy could only feel that there never had 
been any sentiment in the marriage ; not that 
Georgie was lacking in the quaUty. It was 
only one of the many mistakes human beings 
are always making about each other. Roy 
was only a human being. 

It is time to describe Miss Tleming. Great 
things had been hoped for her by her brother 
Adolphus. She was drawn far more cor- 
rectly, according to the handsome carabineer s 
ideas of beauty, than was Mrs Darrock. Georgie 
Fleming took people by storm, at first sight, 
by her colouring. Her hair was so brightly 
golden, that in its puflfy luxuriance it threw 
simny reflections over her fair face. Her eyes 
were blue as a summer sky — ^great glorious 
eyes that flashed whenever they moved. Her 
upper lip was arched and pouted a little, but 
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the under erne was sKgbtly compressed, always 
giving one the impression that the owner was 
quite aware of the folly of something and not 
at all inclined to give way to it. Her nose had 
just so much of a tendency to being aquiline as 
saved it from being straight, and her com- 
plexion was always softly glowing, and never 
very brUliant. 

The women of the house of Fleming of 
Helston were never very tall, and Georgie was 
no exception to the rule, but she was grandly 
formed for all that. Her small head was set 
&r back on a massive little pillar of a throat, 
and the beauty of the lines her drooping 
shoulders took, could not readily be equalled. 
Civilisation has long passed the stage of seeing 
any beauty in a compressed waist, but the easy 
sway of her fully formed figure above it proved 
that no artifice was resorted to, in order to 
make the girdle-r-eighteen inches long — clasp 
the waist of Georgie Fleming. If this last 
paragraph does not bring her before you, see 
the Clytie, and be satisfied. 

Boy was still pondering over Georgie's last 
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words relative to Mrs Darrock's loss, when the 
young lady resumed, 

"Two or three men have proposed to 
Gem — ^but you should just see her face 
when the idea of her marrying any one of them 
is entertained for an instant/' 

" She was very much attached to Major 
Darrockthen?" 

" I suppose so, Roy — ^but really Gem is not 
one to talk to anyone about her attachments ; 
I didn't see her for eighteen months after 
Fred's death, so I didn't go into the subject at 
all ; she was as cool then as she is now about 
it/' 

" Do you remember my being here long 
ago, G^orgie ?" 

" Yes," Georgie replied (" the path to the 
left will take us to poor Dolph's stables). I 
remember it quite well. Dolph used to lend 
you an old hunter of his that always drop- 
ped you somewhere and came back without 
you." 

" I believe something of that sort did hap- 
pen once or twice," the young man said, 
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laughing," I wonder if Mrs Darrock remem- 
bers it." 

Gem's peculiarity is that she never forgets, 
though she never seems to remember ; how is 
it that you ' Mrs Darrock ' her still ? " 

" The very way in which she calls me ' Roy ' 
makes me feel that I'm to stand off ; has she 
noticed the difference ? does she remark that 
Icallyou ^Georgie?'" 

"Oh dear no, she'd never trouble her- 
self to remark anything of that sort. Here's 
where dear Dolph's horses are still. Papa 
won't sell them till he finds out whether he 
can induce you to stay here altogether or 
not." 

Roy was conscious that his breath came a 
little quicker as the girl spoke. From divers 
signs and wonders he had gathered, during the 
last day or two, that a specious attack on the 
Uberty he had prized and the life he had led 
for some years was about to be made. Mrs 
Darrock had given scornful hints as to a cer- 
tain reUance on him, which her father was 
likely to develope; and now Georgie spoke 
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of Dolph's horses as things which might be 
his— an only he willed it. 

Helston was entailed, and he was the heir. 
In the course of time and nature it must be 
his, and therefore he was of importance to the 
family. But Roy Fleming had an independent 
spirit, and across this knowl^dge there flashed 
the memory of the marked manner in which 
they had shown their sense of his unimportance 
for years before he was the heir. They were 
pleasant and agreeable enough now— some of 
them — and his imcle leant upon him obviously ; 
but seven years of utter neglect and indifference 
stood between them ! Had not she, the 
cleverest, coolest-headed of the lot, reminded 
him of this herself ? He resolved that he would 
show her he had not forgotten the pleasing 
shower-bath with which she put out the heat 
of his feehngs towards them that first evening. 

The stables, where the favourite horses of 
the dead carabineer were stalled, were very 
perfect. His dainty-hoofed pets picked their 
delicate way out over well-drained tessellated 
pavement ; and crib-biting would have been an 
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expensive pastime for a horse to indulge in ; 
in that stable the mangers were all of oak. 

The stud consisted of seven horses ; two 
of them were chargers — great grand creatures 
who had shared the admiration of thou^ 
sands with their master at countless reviews, 
when the handsome soldier had ridden along, 
radiant with beauty that grew godlike under 
the plaudits and the smiles itself called forth. 
" They're to live on at Helston till they die, 
never doing anything, papa says, if you agree 
to it, Roy," Georgie said, as she stood with 
her hand on the arched neck of the horse that 
had borne her brother on the occasion of his 
winning his first laurels in action. 

" Don't speak to me in that way, please,*' 
he answered, earnestly, " I can't stand hearing 
myself appealed to or quoted as an authority by 
any of you.'* 

The girl turned to him suddetily as they 
paused before another stalls 

" But, Roy, you must know that my father 
has invested in you now all the hoped and 
pride he had in Dolph^'^ 
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Hq shook his head rather mournfully. 
" Such thicks are not* transferred so easily m> 
you fancy; there will be Uttfe enough i» 
iny power, but you may be sure that my uncfe 
shall have as few causes of complaint against 
me as possible," Them he added to him- 
self, "a nice fix I shall be in between the 
lot-r-rall pulUng different way9, if I don't take 
oare/' 

Miss Fleming called to one of the groOTas, 
" Just run Sheelah up and down for Mr Roy-» 
don to see her, Watts," she said, pointing out a 
^lender bay mare with a small handsome head 
md longish ears. " I used to ride her sometimes 
with Dolph. We might go out together, Roy." 

" I've not been on a horse since I was here 
last," he replied, shortly. 

"Good gracious, what haye you been 
about," the girl exclaimed, in unfeigned won- 
der. "'Never been on a horse since you were 
here last ! how funny." 

Miss Fleming gazed abstractedly, when she 
had concluded her speech, at the man to whom 
she had made it ; and he felt his gorge rising 
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at her, she was as irritating to him as her 
sister had been, without half that sister s 
cleverness. " If Mrs Darrock insults a fellow 
she does it scientifically," he thought ; " but 
this girl, with her affectation of wonder at my 
not riding, when I had nothing to ride upon, 
is simply unendurable.'* 

" Will you mind telling me what you do 
in London, Bx)y ? " Georgie said, presently, 
when they were standing outside, watching 
Sheelah's performance. 

" Why do you want to know ? " 

" I'll tell you that when you've satisfied 
my curiosity ; if it were Gem talking to you 
she would be severe upon you for the weakness 
of answering a question by asking another." 

" She can be severe about a good many 
things, I fancy," he replied, rather sullenly. 

" About any weakness she is." 
" Being perfect in her own strength, as she 
supposes." 

"Really, Roy, you have no right to suppose 
she supposes anything of the sort," the girl 
retorted, with quick indignation. Then she 
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checked herself and added, " but you haven't 
told me what you do in London." 

" Go to ray oflBce in the morning and home 
at night." 

" That doesn't sound exciting." 

" Stop a minute, you haven't heard all," 
he went on, laughingly ; but she spoke on 
without listening. 

" How you must hate your office, Roy ; 
Adolph's London was so different tcJ yours. I 
don't think we shall have the same diflGiculty 
in keeping you with us that we had in keep- 
ing him ; his being here always partook of the 
nature of a sacrifice, but he was a darling, and 
made it so gracefully that we all had pleasure 
in accepting it." 

The girl drew a deep, long breath as she 
brought her encomium on her brother to a 
conclusion. There was a good deal of real 
loving sisterly warmth in the way she had 
spoken of the dead Dolph, who had carried 
all things so bUthely before him during his 
bright, brave career. Looked upon in the 
abstract, fraternal aflfection is irreproachable; 
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but when it is illustrated at the expense of 
the one for whom the illustration is designed, 
it becomes less admirable. 

Roy Fleming could not help feeling un- 
comfortably conscious that Georgie took his 
being a very minor man to the captain of cara- 
bineers very much for granted. He felt this, 
and he felt uncomfortable about it, though, in 
his own honest, generous heart, he was quite 
ready to render any amount of superiority 
to himself to the glittering shade of the beau 
sahreur. Still he acknowledged that to a cer- 
tain — even to a lai^e — degree Georgie, the 
slightly flippant, had reason and justice on 
her side. In the eyes of all those who con- 
stituted the World to the Flemings of Helston 
and their order. Captain Adolphus Fleming, of 
H.M. Royal Carabineers, had been an infinitely 
bigger man than Roydon Fleming, Esq., third 
class clerk in some obscure department of 
the Admiralty in Somerset House. This, he 
granted, was but reasonable and just. What 
he did not acquiesce in — what he could but 
feel sjghtly offended with Miss Fleming for 
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suggesting — was that she took it for granted 
that his life and pursuits, as they stood now, 
and had stood for some years, were in them- 
selves so trivial, that they could he brushed 
out of the realm of things that are without 
demur, regret, hesitation, or hindrance. In 
fact, his pretty young cousin seemed to think 
that he ought to cease with celerity from all 
of the old, and be ready to accept the new 
with avidity. In so far as it showed a desire 
for his society, and a readiness to take him 
into their midst, it was flattering ; but he 
was not a man to stand by smiling when his 
in<iividuality was ignored. He stood there in 
the midst of fine scenery, with a fair woman 
leaning on his arm, and a fresh horse going 
through its paces for his pleasure. Stood there 
with the fuU conviction that all these things 
might be his own if he. liked to take them; and 
with all his heart he wished the heau sahreur 
alive again, and himself back in the office, 
hopeful of nothing better than a rise to 
O'Reilly's level. There, at any rate, he was 
taken for what he was worth in himself. The 
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estimate might be high or low ; that was not 
the question. It was formed of him — ^he was 
judged as a man who filled his own place in 
the world ; he had been accustomed to see it 
implied in the manner of devoted juniors that 
the place was not worthy of him ! Here a girl 
let it appear that there would be nothing very 
wild in supposing him not quite worthy of 
the place. He heartily wished himself back 
in his office, with nothing pleasanter before 
him than a walk home through the Strand in 
that golden autumnal light. 

As a mere matter of health, though, to say 
nothing of taste, he was better placed where 
he was. The Helston woods were thickly 
studded with larches, and these were flinging 
their bright golden branches about over the 
ruddier beeches and stately silvery-trunked 
planes. Through a vista that stretched away 
to the west the sun's rays fell athwart billow- 
ing masses of fallen yellow leaves, making 
them glitter like precious metal ; while on a 
broad platform immediately in front of the 
stables, the bay mare Sheelah pawed her 
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graceful way along before his unappreciative 
eyes. But the fairest part of the scene was 
lost upon him. It was the figures of himself 
and the girl who stood beside him ; he with 
head bent down and rather a thoughtful look 
on his fair open face, still prodding, almost 
savagely, after his impatient habit, at the 
dead leaves. She, looking up at him, with 
one ray of the sun like a glory across her 
radiant hair and face ; with a glance of petu- 
lant interrogation in her eyes, which seemed 
to ask, " What has put the man out, when / 
have been so kind to him ? " She could not 
understand how Roy could be out of temper, 
or out of spirits, or anything but gratefully 
happy, and decorously rejoiced. He who had 
been nothing before was now everything to 
what she may be forgiven for imagining to 
be a very mighty stock, since she had always 
heard that it was so. She would have denied 
the thought, and repudiated the notion of its 
being possible that she could entertain it, but 
in her heart she did think that it would only 
have been natural and becoming for Roy to 
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have ignored and despised his past, and only 
regarded himself as a man worth mentioning 
since the day before yesterday, as it were* 
Which feeling on her part, though almost con- 
cealed from herself, was perfectly clear to 
Roy. Mrs Darrock, with her sneers at the 
smallness of his career, had been less oflfen- 
sive to his self-respect, or vanity, or love of 
approbation, or whatever the quality may be 
named, than this girl, who seemed to expect 
him to ignore it altogether. 

" So ! Sheelah won't show off any more, 
let us go home," Georgie said, suddenly ; and 
then they walked back to the house together, 
nearly in silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EOT TRIUMPHANT. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Darrock had been 
rety; busy; she had gone at once, on her 
return home, into her father's room, with- 
out staying to take off her hat and cloak. 
Mr Fleming was sitting half asleep; rous- 
ing himself occasionally to look and half cry 
over some of "poor Dolph's unpaid bills." 
These pleasing reminders of his dead son^s 
royal habits of lavishness had been pouring 
in pretty freely upon him for the last week 
or ten days, and there was an excitement to 
the old gentleman about receiving them, which 
Mrs Darrock remarked " would probably be- 
come less pleasurable, or soothing, or what- 
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ever papa found it, in time." " If you're not 
engaged, papa, I want to talk to you about 
Roy," she commenced, seating herself as she 
spoke in an easy chair opposite to him, and 
lounging back in it in her customary languid 
way. 

"Nothing wrong, I hope, about Roy ? " he 
replied, almost anxiously. 

"Oh dear, no; what should there be wrong 
for me to tell you?" she answered, with just 
the shadow of a smile ; " what I have to say 
is very prosy and uninteresting, papa; can 
you listen to it ? " 

"I can always listen to you, Gem; always, 
my child," the old gentleman replied with an 
emotion that Gem disregarded, knowing, as 
she . did, that it was liable to be called forth 
without sufficient cause in these latter days of 
mourning. 

"I wanted to hear if you have made up 
your mind what you shall say to Roy about 
his altered position and future prospects." 

This seemed rather dictatorial from a 
daughter to her father; before Mr. Fleming 
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could answer, she amended her phrase by 
saying— 

" I thought I might mention it to you, 
papa, as you consulted me on the subject 
before Roy came ? " 

Mr Fleming fidgetted in his chair ; " Cer- 
tainly, certainly, my dear ; speak to me ! most 
unquestionably. Whom else can I consult, in 
fa<5t?" 

" Well, I don't know any one else whom 
you're likely to consult whose advice would 
be worth taking," the lady said, coolly ; and 
then she waited for Mr Fleming to go on, 
and Mr Fleming rattled some of the bills, 
and refreshed his memories of Dolph by the 
means. 

" WeU, papa?" 

" WeU, my dear Gem, I have not made 
up my mind what to say to him, exactly/' 

" I thought not," she assented, slowly. 

" That is to say, I have decided on one 
thing ; he will remain here." 

She lifted her hat on to the table, and put 
her hair a little further off her brow. 
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" I was afraid you contemplated that ; it 
will be injudicious in every way," she said, 
firmly. 

The poor broken old man, who had clung 
to sons and heirs all his life, and whose sons 
had all been so cruelly reft from him, almost 
shivered as she spoke. 

" But, my dear child, I cant be left here 
alone at my age; the management of the 
estate," he answered, querulously. 

" You will not be alone ; the same will be 
with you as were here before; your proposi- 
tion, if acted upon, will at once give Roy 
a false importance ; and, worse still " (she 
warmed a little to her words here), " rob him 
of every atom of that independence which is 
now his finest characteristic." 

" He should be independent ; I would 
make him the same allowance I made Dolph," 
Mr Fleming said, earnestly; he began to 
hope that his daughter had misunderstood 
him — that she had believed him to be guilty of 
designing to keep Roy there without pocket- 
money. 
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" That would not render him indepen- 
dent," she replied, looking out — ^far away in 
the direction of the model stables; "how- 
ever, putting that aside, as I must if Roy sees 
things in the way you do, it will be injudi- 
cious in other respects, your having Roy here ; 
don't you see that ? " 

" No, I don't, my dear," he said, almost 
timidly, and then the flush came over her 
brow and cheeks as she said, with a sort of 
sweet solemfiity that robbed the subject of 
everything like mere worldly prudence, 

" Must I say more plainly to you» father, 
that to other people, even to Roy himself, it 
will have the appearance of your wishing your 
heir still to be your son, if you keep him 
shut up in the house with your marriageable 
daughter." 

"Two marriageable daughters," he cor- 
rected her, mildly. 

" Two, you have not," she said, quietly, 
without the slightest effort at protesting ; she 
only seemed to be setting him right in an un- 
intentional misstatement ; " seeing me here 
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again so completely in the old way/' she went 
on, with a slight smile, " makes you forget that 
I married seven years ago; I have had my 
day," she continuedj getting up and preparing 
to leave the room. " My only thought in that 
part of the matter is for Georgie, and I do 
ask you to take what I have said into 
consideration." 

" I will, I will," he answered, in the glib 
way people have of promising what they have 
not the most remote intention of perform- 
ing ; " but as for you having * had your 
day,' that's nonsense, great nonsense; 
most women marry again when their afflic- 
ticMi — their bereavement — ^befaUs them early 
in life." 

" I'm not * most women,' happily," she 
said, carelessly. She expressed no indignation 
at her father's suggestion; on the contrary, 
she almost laughed when he stumbled over 
the latter portion of his verbal consolation. 
It was not her way to be demonstrative in 
dissent any more than in anything else. 

She went and seated herself in the draw- 
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ing-room, in one of the windows, with a book 
and that morning's paper. That window 
commanded the approach by which Roy and 
Georgie would most probably retm-n from 
Dolph's stables. Presently they came round 
a comer into sight, and then she laid down 
her book and watched them as they came 
slowly along. Georgie occasionally turning her 
face to him as she spoke, and he always with 
his head bent down a little, but not towards 
the girl by his side. 

Something like an expression of interest 
crept over her eyes as she watched the pair 
advance. She saw at once, by something 
indefinable, but still very perceptible in his 
bearing, that Roy had gone down ; was a trifle 
less satisfied with himself and the world gene- 
rally than when she left them. He did not 
look so much a downcast or disappointed man 
as a disgusted one, she thought. " Georgie 
has said something that she had better have 
left unsaid to a man who is fortunately not 
enough of a booby to be in a perpetual state 
of elation at this rise in prospects which she's 
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eternally flaunting before him/' Then she 
went on to think of how very sure she was 
that Roy would go down to untold depths in 
her estimation did he suffer himself to be 
bought with a price, and laid up in ordinary 
at Helston. Suffered herself to feel sure of it, 
and sorry for it rather, for she thought suffi- 
ciently well of Roy, mentally, to have a distaste 
to his going down to untold depths. It never 
had been pleasant to her to find her judgment 
faulty, and in the matter of character it very 
rarely was so. 

Presently the two whose approach she had 
watched came into the house, and Roy's 
silence having ' huffed ' Georgie, as she herself 
termed it, she let him come into the drawing- 
room to Mrs Darrock alone. " I see Gem by 
the window ; perhaps you'll find something to 
say to hety' Georgie said, as she rubbed her 
Balmorals with a vigour that was intended to 
give effect to her words. 

" I shouldn't wonder if I do ; at any rate, 
I'll go in and try," he said ; and then he went 
in and placed himself opposite to Mrs Darrock, 
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wd looked at iter with an aggrieved air that 

made her ask him, 

V " What is the matter with you ?" 

I hardly know ; what makes you think 
there's anything the matter with me?" 

" You looked as if you expected to be 
questioned on the point, so I gratified you/' 

" Well, this is the matter," and then he 
went on and told her, as well as he could,, the 
substance of the conversation he had with 
Georgie. 

"And you are offended; I thought yovk 
would be," she said, with more animation than 
usual, when he had concluded. 

" Not offended — cut rather ; but you didn't 
know she was going to say it ? " 

" No, certainly not.'* 

" And it wasn't, well, I don't know what 
it wasn't ; but really Georgie spoke as if I had 
only been bom socially the day T came down 
here." 

Mrs Darrock's eyes sparkled. " That 
notion can easily be effaced." 
"By whom? how?" 
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By yourself only. The ' how ' is for you 
to decide." Then Georgie came back into 
the room and told them that she had deter- 
mined upon constituting herself Roy^s riding 
mistress, which expressed determination was 
pleasing and gratifying to a man of Roy's 
order of mind to an extraordinary degree. 

That night Mr Fleming dined with his 
family for the first time since the tidings of 
his son's death reached him. And after it he 
asked his nephew "to give him an hour or 
two in his study." As the ladies left the 
dining-room, Mrs Darrock passed close by 
Roy's chair, and whispered, " We decided the 
other day that it is only the weak who are 
wafted, didn't we?" andRoydon thought her 
marvellously pretty, as she whispered it. 

Mr Fleming did not open the interview 
imposingly by any means. He commenced 
with a timid feeler. " Has Gem said anything 
about what I'm going to say?" he asked, rather 
nervously, and Roy replied stolidly, " that, as 
he didn't know what his uncle was going to 
say, he couldn't tell." 
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" I am glad of that. I mean, I'm glad if 
she hasn't," Mr Tleming said, hastily, "be- 
cause," he went on with a more judicial air, 
" I want you to receive my proposition with 
an unbiassed, uninfluenced, and unprejudiced 
mind." It was one of Mr Fleming's little 
harmless characteristics, that he would always 
use these long words when one short one 
would have done better service. 

Roy* by way of proving himself to be all 
these things, said, " that Mrs Darrock hadn't 
troubled herself to discover whether he had a 
mind or not as yet; therefore, he might safely 
assert that she had neither biassed, influenced, 
nor prejudiced it." 

" That being the case, then, I may speak 
freely, plainly, and distinctly, without hesi- 
tation." 

" Yes, if you like," Roy answered — he had 
been on the point of saying, " if you can." 

" I want you to give up your employment, 
whatever it may be, and come here." 

" My employment is a clerkship — a third- 
class clerkship in the Admiralty department 
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at Somerset House, at a salary of £200 a 
year ; a mere trifle, you know, but as every- 
thing has a name, perhaps it will be as well to 
call it by its name ; ' employment ' leaves such 
work for the imagination." 

" Then, will you give up this clerkship at 
the Somerset House department of the Ad- 
miralty, I think you said, and come here in 
your proper, imdoubted, and unassailable piace 
at once ? 

Roy's face flushed. " You are very kind 
to wish it, sir, but I can't do it ; I have been 
my own master for some years now ; it's the 
only rule I can stand." 

" But you would be more, much more yoUr 
own master than in this place; where, if 
you're in the third class, there must be num- 
bers above you." 

" That's official." 

" I have set my heart on your coming," 
Mr Fleming went on earnestly. " Just con- 
sider, Roy — my own boys have dropped oflF 
one after the other before me ; what a Fleming 
of Helston Dolph would have been ! I knew 
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it — I knew how royally Wd reign here when 
I'm dead and gone, and knowing it so well, I 
was content for him to be away while I lived ; 
but I don't know about you," the old man 
urged vehemently. " Men are said not to like 
their successors generally; but I do like you, 
and want to learn to like you better, and to 
have you about me, and see how you'll go 
when I'm gone?" 

Roy listened attentively while his uncle 
spoke; he bowed his head in respectful ac- 
knowledgment when his uncle mentioned the 
liking he already had for his heir, and his 
desire to increase that liking by further know- 
ledge ; but there were no signs of giving way 
about him as he answered, 

" I am very much obliged to you for all 
you ofiFer, and for all your offer means, sir; but 
I can't give up all I owe to myself entirely^ 
and come here to trade on those feelings ; the 
thing to be relinquished is small enough in 
the eyes of other people, no doubt, but such 
as it is I was glad of it a fortnight ago, and / 
am not altered." 

TOL. I. 6 
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" Your circumstances are/' 

" Scarcely, while I am not ; while you live, 
and I hope you'll believe that I shall feel more 
sorrow at your death than I should have done 
when I had nothing to gain from it, for then 
I scarcely knew you, my circumstances are, 
as I said, precisely what they were a fortnight 
since/' 

" I would make you the same allowance I 
made Dolph, hang it,'' the old gentleman ex- 
claimed. " I can't have it said, I won't have it 
said, that my nephew is plodding away in some 
confounded place or other at £200 a-year." 

" For four or five years you were liable to 
having it said that I plodded away for con- 
siderably less," Roy said, laughing. 

" But you were difierent then, Roy." 

"Thank Heaven I was nothing of the 
sort," Roy said, impatiently. Then he got up, 
sajring, more quietly, "Come, uncle, forgive 
me for not jumping on to your hobby at once, 
and riding it to the ground." 

" It's not a hobby ; it's my heartfelt wish, 
and you won't gratify it ?" 
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" I would if I could," Roy said, almost 
sullenly. He did not want to be pressed any 
more — ^not that he feared for his own stability, 
but he was beginning to feel disgusted that he 
had not been something rather debonair and 
distinguished in order that these people might 
condescend to recognise his previous existence 
when asking him to come amongst them. 

"The land will go to the dogs." 

"Let it." 

" Let the model farm ?" Mr Fleming asked, 
indignantly. 

" I should be useless, as far as the model 
farm is concerned ; I just know seed-time from 
harvest, and that's about the extent of my 
knowledge." 

" Think over what I've said — don't reject 
it at once, Roy ; talk to your cousins about it ; 
you must be a brother to them, remember." 

" I will talk to them about it," Roy replied, 
trying to get himself away out of the room 
without any more special pleading from Mr 
Fleming. 

He went back to the drawing-room with a 
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feeling nearer akin to triumph than he had 
experienced during his sojourn at Helston. 
At any rate he had not lost in the interview. 
Even if he had not advanced himself in any 
way or in any one's opinion, he had, at least, 
not done anything or suffered anything de- 
rogatory. He stood where he had stood 
before, and he so stood through having given 
his uncle to understand that there was some- 
thing worth while in the position after all. 

Nevertheless, though he carried this feeling 
of elation into the room with him, it toned 
down considerably when he marked the scene; 
the force of the contrast between it and his 
own west-central lodgings struck him forcibly. 
Those two graceful women sipping their tea, 
as they lounged in low chairs by the still 
unshuttered window — ^the air of comfort and 
refinement in the room— the broad beds of 
autumnal flowers, clean cut in the evening 
light, like brilliant mosaics, gleaming upon his 
vision as he glanced out ; the tall trees in the 
far distance glooming against the sky ; trees 
that, though in the far distance, still stood upon 
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the acres that would be his own. There was 
something in being the heir of Helston after 
all^ he felt, as he came forward and seated him- 
self by Georgie's side. 

" Papa and you settled everything ? " that 
young lady interrogated, abruptly. Life pro- 
mised to be considerably pleasanter with Roy 
resident to Georgie. 

" Yes ; I believe we have," Roy replied, 
" I am to talk to you two about it, he says ; 
shall we begin the talk ?" 

"Til give you some tea," Georgie ex- 
claimed, jumping up and going over to the 
table to get a cup of the profifered beverage. 

" Roy could have got it for himself if he 
wanted it,*' Mrs Darrock said, turning her 
head round slowly to watch her more active 
sister. The human race is divided into the 
served and the servers ; Mrs Darrock belonged 
to the first division. 

Roydon placed hLs hands on either side of 
the seat of his chair, and rolled himself slightly 
to and fro in a boyish sort of efiervescent way 
that was very usual with him when he was in 
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good spirits. "Roy's much obliged to you 
for your consideration/* he said, laughing. 

She smiled, and her head settled back as 
it always did when she was about to say any- 
thing she intended to be listened to. 

" Leave ofiF laughing and behaving like a 
surging wave, and tell us all that you are to 
teU us.*' 

"Your father very kindly asked me to 
come here to live, and I told him I thought I 
was better where I was." 

" I think with you," Mrs Darrock said, 
quickly ; but her eyes smiled at him applaud- 
ingly, and once more the triumphant sensations 
beset him. 

" That's all ; and now I'm to talk to you 
about it. 

Georgie came back and stood before him^ 
cup in hand, the fairest Hebe that had crossed 
his path yet." 

" And I don't think with you," she said, 
energetically. " I think your refusal is un- 
kind to my father, to us, and to yourself." 

The faces of her two hearers underwent a 
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change as she spoke. Roy's brow grew red, 
partly with pleasure at his decision being 
deemed an unkindness (by one of them) to 
those two fair women — partly with annoyance 
at its being considered an unkindness to him- 
self ; and Mrs Darrock suflfered her brow to 
settle down into what would have been a frown 
on a less lovely face. 

" 'The game isn't worth the candle' is a very 
vulgar expression, but really I must use it 
here," she said, quietly. " Roy is quite right, 
in my opinion ; he has his own interests and 
own pursuits ; it's no compliment to him to 
presume that they can be thrown to the winds 
at once." 

" Thank you, Mrs Darrock." 

" I can't thank you. Gem, for strengthen- 
ing him in such downright obstinacy and ill- 
feeling," Georgie said, pettishly. " Now the 
horses will go, and it will be indeed dull again 
at Helston." 

The tears came into her eyes as she spoke ; 
it would be pleasant to have those eyes about 
his daily path till he grew to care more for 
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others, he could but feel ; the triumphant sen- 
sations went down swiftly again, and he rose 
up, sa3dng he would " go and have a cigar 
in the garden." 

It's such a lovely evening that we'll 
come out presently ; meet us in front of this 
window in a quarter of an hour, Roy," Mrs 
Darrock said rewardingly, as he passed out. 

But when the moment for meeting came, 
it was Georgie alone who was there. " Papa 
has sent for Gem," Miss Fleming explained. 
So it was with his youngest cousin alone that 
Roydon Fleming strolled for an hour in the 
Helston avenue on that soft September night. 
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"THEOWN OUT OF GEAR ! " 

The beginning of October saw Roydon 
Fleming back in town, going to his office 
every day, and writing hard every night just 
as of old. It must not be supposed that he 
had got away from Helston without many 
more protests than those recorded from his 
uncle and Georgie. Mr Fleming had tried 
being authoritative, and Georgie had tried 
being affectionate, and "both dodges," as Roy 
called them in his own mind, had failed. As 
for Mrs Darrock, she had accepted his deci- 
sion as the most natural one for him to have 
arrived at, which was reasonable, perhaps, but 
not very reassuring to a man who was con- 
scious of valuing her favour. 
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" You '11 come down again at Christmas, at 
any rate/' Mr Fleming had said to his nephew 
on the morning of his going back to his 
duties. 

"Yes, for a day or two, certainly; for 
longer, if I can get leave.'* 

" Leave ! Mr Fleming had repeated, 
testily, clicking his tongue in a peculiarly 
aggravating way against the roof of his mouth. 

" You see I can't dispense with the little 
form," Roy replied, laughing ; and then Mrs 
Darrock had put her hand out to him, saying, 

" It would be a pity you should, though 
you will be very welcome here, Bx)y." 

But between that return to London and 
Christmas something occurred to alter all 
Roy's designs. For some weeks — months 
even— his " branch had been seething under 
the sensation of being over- worked and under- 
paid. It had long been contemplated by 
them all to make a move, as they called it, 
and to lay something before somebody with 
sufficient effect to get themselves added to, 
and better remunerated. Roy, in consequence 
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of a certain neatness of phraseology which 
distinguished him, had been the chosen instru- 
ment for drawing up divers reports and state- 
ments, which had then been unanimously 
signed by the branch, and thrust before the 
long-suflPering Lords of the Admiralty. 
Naturally, these latter did nothing in the 
matter for a long period. Then, for another 
long period, they " took it into consideration," 
a euphemism for entirely forgetting it ; then 
they — ^roused by repeated threats — sat upon it; 
then something more important (which con- 
cerned themselves) intervened, and they con- 
signed it to official oblivion again ; then more 
reports and statements were poured upon 
them, and an unfortunate and obscure little 
member, urged on his wild career by a brother, 
who was a first-class in the department, asked 
a timid question about it in the House — a 
question which the branch felt the following 
morning while hopefully reading it in the 
Times " must work something,'' which it did, 
for in less than a month the branch was pro- 
nounced over-grown and unnecessary, and was 
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cut down accordingly, and Mr Roydon Flem- 
ing was amongst the established clerks who 
were given to understand that their services 
would be no longer required. 

The three days following that night on 
which the blow was dealt, were spent by 
Bx)ydon Fleming in discussing the grievance 
with sympathising, suffering fellows, and ana- 
thematising the government. This he did so 
heartily, that he exhausted all his feelings of 
annoyance on the subject in expletive, and so 
had none left for executive demonstration. By 
the end of the week he was perfectly indif. 
ferent about the crushing close of his official 
career, and was honestly ready to face any 
new way of life that might, on reflection, 
appear to him the best he could pursue. One 
thing the young man was quite sure of, and 
that was, that he was further than ever from 
the possibility of accepting his uncle's assist- 
ance, and thus giving that uncle a right in 
him, and an authority over him, which, 
exercised as the good-hearted, blimder-headed 
old fellow was almost sure to exercise it, would 
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lower him in the eyes of himself or Mrs 
Darrock; he could not quite decide with 
which one of these persons he most desired to 
stand well. 

" She could be soft enough when a fellow 
was in what she believed to be sorrow," he felt, 
when he got an answer from her to the letter 
he had written to her father about his official 
defeat. She pressed him very warmly now 
to go to Helston before he determined upon 
doing anything, or got into any fresh grooves. 
" Abote all, don't drift into a desultory life 
about town," she wrote ; it's only a touch of 
the spur this, which was scarcely needed by 
you who are capable of winning in any race 
you may set yourself to run. Men make 
their own places in the world, and you are 
left to yourself, though the special 'branch' 
in which you served is reduced." 

" Cheers and chaffs a fellow in the same 
breath," he thought, as he put her letter 
down. " 'Men make their own places in the 
world,' do they ? When such women as you 
drive them on, perhaps ; but if I claimed it 
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you 'd withdraw it fast enough, and let your 
head go back in astonishment at my presump- 
tion, till I felt like a cur — or a boy — at your 
feet/' 

But though he said this, scowling to him- 
self angrily the while, he was more cheered by 
the tone of belief in him in her letter than 
chafed by her chaflF. In the main, he was 
cleverer than his cousin Mrs Darrock — that is 
to say, he had more practical talents, and a 
power of utilising them, which was denied to 
her. Nevertheless, her faith — sparingly as she 
expressed it — acted as a fillip on him. She 
nerved an ambition that never had been 
weak, in fact ; she was a dose of mental 
quinine to the man whose head was strong 
enough to stand bigger draughts than she 
would ever give him of the bracing fluid. 

He felt very much, as he sat in his easy 
chair by the fire smoking that night, that she 
could do anything she liked with him, and 
that it was a weak abrogation of power on her 
part not to try. His heart was a little moved 
by her beauty; his imagination was a trifle 
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touched by her grace ; his sense was gratified 
by her firmness and self-sufficiency^ and his 
head was very much turned by her interest in 
him. Intellectually, at present he knew him- 
self to be at the feet of the woman who he 
feared would be the first to scout him for 
being there. And this thought was rather 
hard to the man whose ambition had been 
dormant till she had shown him that under her 
auspices he " could have done anything." 

He did not go down to Helston, despite 
that luring sentence. It was not in him to go 
and be tolerated by any one under any cir- 
cumstances, and he knew he could not have 
borne the "I told you so"' tone his uncle 
would be sure to take to anyone whose pet 
prospect had failed. He did not go down to 
Helston, and for a few weeks he did drift into 
that "desultory life about town,'* against 
which Mrs Darrock had set her proud, beau- 
tiful face. He tried to find the all in all in 
doing columns of the most perishable materials, 
which he was the first to shatter with sneers 
and sarcasms when it saw the light in print, 
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and in dancing about at the innumerable 
carpet dances which the winter season sees 
crop up in the suburbs. 

At these latter he was very welcome to 
young ladyhood at large. They told him he 
had the " Guards step/' in order to implant 
a touching belief in his mind that they were 
in the habit of gyrating with the military gods 
alluded to. He did not believe them, of 
course, which was natural, and he did accredit 
them with all manner of inferiority to his 
cousins, which was ungrateful. For th§ 
majority of them took him as he was, and 
were thankful, looking at him with the large 
eyes the genus are apt to make when on pro- 
motion, and not bothering him with half veiled 
spurrings on, after "a career," which, after all, 
might be unattainable. 

There was relaxation to a certain degree in 
being accepted in this way, and not being ex- 
pected to do anything beyond swinging round 
in unison with the strains, and not sufier his 
partner to slip. The fact of his heirship to 
Helston was a well-known one, of course, by 
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this time, and disinterested girlhood does like 
a man with a good firm fixed pecuniary future. 
There was relaxation in it all, unquestionably, 
but it was relaxation of an order which soon 
palled upon him. It might be because of the 
conventional difficulties which intervene, pre- 
venting a sensible man getting at anything 
mentally below the surface in a mere ball-room 
partner. But these young beings, with the 
well-developed dancing power, robed in tulle, 
with flowers of price on their heads, fans in 
their hands, fraught with the latest of Paris 
perfumes, the last theatrical information, and 
the eternal airs and affectations of their class, 
seemed to be immeasurably below the cold, 
proud woman who, still young as she was, 
seemed possessed by that power of ruling her- 
self, which is so arbitrary in its reign over 
others. 

They were such poor crumbs of encour- 
agement that she had ever thrown him when 
looked upon in the cold light of day. But 
when he recalled them, after supper and cham- 
pagne and waltzing, they were potent — quite 
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potent enough to surcharge him with the 
beUefof a man making his own place, and a 
determination that the place he made for him- 
self should seem something, even in her eyes. 
As a woman to woo, as a wife to win, Roy 
Fleming would have shrunk back from all 
thoughts of the cold beauty whose clever sen- 
tences were always flashing across his brain, 
always urging him on to do " the Lord knows 
what," as he himself said. Still : he wanted 
to make her think of him. 

At last it struck him forcibly that his 
London life was too feverish and fitful — now 
that he had no longer any regular daily em- 
ployment — ^for his work to be other than 
feverish and fitful too. In addition to the 
decorous mirth of the suburbs, he had drifted 
into two or three societies, partaking of the 
nature of clubs in some slight degree ; and in 
this way, though he spent his time cheerfully 
enough, he spent his money rather faster too 
than he made it. He began to feel that the work 
which he was doing now would be better done 
in the country ; it was not of a nature to re- 
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quire him to be up in the latest news about 
anything. About the same time this struck 
him, there came a letter from Mrs Darrock, 
advocating his unspoken views, showing that 
"her mind marched with his marvellously," 
he could but feel. 

" I have a scheme to offer you for your 
consideration," she wrote; "by adopting it 
you will make us all your debtors, at no 
sacrifice of anything ; were one required of 
that sort, I should be the last to ask you to 
make it, as I think you may have fathomed. 
Your last letter hinted, to my great gratifica- 
tion, at a desire for quiet ; London, without 
incessant occupation (or money) is no Para- 
dise. A cousin of my late husband's is the 
clergyman of a parish in Thursford, in Blank- 
shire, and I hear from him that one of the 
gentleman farmers of the neighbourhood wants 
to get a farming pupil. Why could you not 
go down and rejoice my father's heart by 
learning a little about agriculture ? I don't 
think, either, that the magazines would suffer 
by the change." 
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That was all she said, but it afforded 
Roydon Fleming sufficient matter for reflec- 
tion, and then he decided upon going to the 
" cousin of her late husband s ; ** no ; to that 
cousin's gentleman-farmer, for six months or 
so. It was not the most civil thing on her 
part to say, but he quite felt that the maga- 
zines iwuld not suffer by the change! He 
would get firmly on the staff of one — two, 
if possible, but one certainly, with a good 
swinging novel, that would " carry on " 
for eighteen months, and then he would 
try Thursford, till his finances were in better 
order. 

It was in February — for his official down- 
fall and his Terpsichorean exercises had carried 
him over several months — when he came to 
this resolution. It was early in March that 
he put it into execution. He had corre- 
sponded with the gentleman-farmer, a Mr 
Lethbridge, on the subject of entering upon 
six months' agricultural studentship, under 
that gentleman's auspices ; and he had learnt 
that he could do so for the sum of £80 for 
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the six, or £150 for the twelvemonths. "I'll 
try it on for six months, and, if I like, for 
longer," he wrote to his uncle, who, far from 
being pleased, as Mrs Darrock had antici- 
pated he would be, by the arrangement, was 
put out by, and consequently ill-tempered 
about it. 

The clerical cousin of the deceased cara- 
bineer had oflfered himself as a medium in 
the matter, in a note to Roydon, enclosing 
the farmer's name and address to that gentle- 
man, " at the request of Mrs Darrock." This 
mediumship Roy had declined, according to 
his wont ; he was a man who had no kindly 
feeling towards any unsought finger that es- 
sayed to put itself into the pie of his life. 
His answer to the reverend gentleman — Mr 
Collins by name — was characteristic, if not 
civil. As anything marked in the way of 
character is rarer than civility, it is better 
worth transcribing than a polite platitude 
would have been. 

" Dear Sir (he wrote), it will save us both 
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considerable trouble if I tell you at once that 
I prefer managing all matters for myself. 

" Yours truly, 

"RoYDON Fleming." 

"Til have no pig-headed old parson pot- 
tering about my business/' he said to himself 
as he sealed the letter, which, when opened 
in that Thursford rectory, was like unto the 
bursting of a shell to its inhabitants. 

Roydon Fleming had another reason be- 
sides the surface one for going down to the 
quiet country in the way he contemplated. 
Two or three business interviews with his 
uncle's solicitor had been gone through by him 
in his character of heir of Helston ; and Roy 
had learnt from that authority that Mr Flem- 
ing's mania for altering and improving, and 
model farming, had run the value of the pro- 
perty down on a tremendously sUding scale 
for the last ten or fifteen years. Theoreti- 
cally, Mr Fleming ought to have amassed ; 
practically, he had sunk money in making 
places pretty, at a rate that was alarming — 
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more especially as the prettiness was secured 
at the expense of productiveness. " A first- 
rate steward would set all things straight?'* 
Roy had asserted, interrogatively; and the 
lawyer had replied, " Probably ; but, on the 
whole, it's as well for an owner to have some 
knowledge of the nature of his own land." 
This opinion had been an additional incentive 
to the young man, to whom one place was 
now much the same as another, to go and 
learn farming. Besides, the novel would de- 
velope itself better in new scenes; and he 
wanted some fixed design of life for a time, 
which should be engrossing enough to keep 
him from tamely drifting to Helston. 

Not that he feared for his affections lead- 
ing him thither. From the moment (long 
ago) of the demise of his boyish infatuation 
for Emma, he had had no interest in any one 
of them, save Dolph — or they in him. But 
he was conscious of being curious about Mrs 
. Darrock ; she had a way of influencing him 
without any apparent exercise of her will, 
that was fascinating enough, but that might 
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end in making him feel foolish. He had not 
the most remote intention of snffering her to 
twist him round her finger, but! he could 
but feel that it might come in the order of 
things that he should be twisted did he yield 
to the fascination which made him seek to 
worry out her opinion about every subject^ 
however unimportant, which was discussed in 
her presence. There was not the fidntest 
tinge of any lingering old romance in his 
mind about her. The plump, pretty girl of 
twenty, to whom at twenty he had sighed, 
was altogether another being to this woman, 
behind whose cold, composed beauty there 
was something which he could not under- 
stand/' 
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, CHAPTER VI. 

KATE LETHBRIDGE. 

" The genuine country, and no mistake/' 
Roydon Fleming thought as he crossed the 
little platform of the Thursford station at 
about six o'clock on a March evening. With 
the exception of two or three little cottages, 
the abode of the station-master and porters, 
there was not a house to be seen. Fields 
and pastures stretched around in free un- 
broken expanse on every side. The sole 
signs of life that he saw, in fact, were animal, 
and this to a man who had seen quite enough 
of the human for a time was infinitely re- 
freshing. 

Yes ; there was plenty of life about under 
that cold, clear March sky. At some little dis- 
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tance to the left, a large straw-littered space 
in a field was done off by hurdles and can- 
vas into partitions, whence came the bleating 
of anxious mother sheep, and the feeble plaint- 
ive response of their offspring ; a lot of hand- 
some cart-colts trooped up to a hedge on the 
right, biting each others' shoulders, lashing 
their own sides with all the tail they pos- 
sessed — ^prancing round in circles with their 
heads well up — abruptly stopping, with ears 
laid back and hps quivering away till their 
long teeth were disclosed, as the thought 
struck them that now was the time to kick 
— getting rid of their superabundant vitality 
and spirits, in fact, in every conceivable way. 
Close upon these, in another pasture, a dozen 
red Devons chewed and reflected. In the 
little yard of the station, a gentle black re- 
triever wandered about, wagging an affable 
welcome to the stranger who had been good 
enough to stop and give his (the retriever's) 
master something to do ; a dowdy speckled 
hen sat upon one leg, with her feathers ruffled, 
and said something about the occurrence in 
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her own tongue to a magnificent barn-door 
sultan, all crimson, and gold, and green, who 
was strutting about within hearing, searching 
for a delicacy in the way of a bit of worm or 
egg shell wherewith to soothe the feelings of 
his mate. 

"Mr Fleming, sir?" The interrogation 
came from a smart groom, with top-boots and 
a belt on, who stepped forward to meet Roy 
as the train went on. " Master's compli- 
ments, and he*s sent the dog-cart for you, 
sir," the man went on, "and one of our wag- 
gons will pass presently, and can bring up 
your luggage." 

"All right," Roy replied ; then he fol- 
lowed the man out into a lane close to the 
end of the station, where a dog-cart and 
bright bay mare, "quite up to the mark," he 
saw at a glance, were waiting. 

" Will you drive, sir ? " the man asked, 
respectfully, handing him the reins as he got 
in, which oflfer Roy refused on the ground of 
not knowing the way ; so the groom got up 
by his side, and the man went off at a pace 
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that soon carried them well on their road to 
Thursford Grange. 

In about five minutes they passed an old 
grey church, standing in a prettily-planted 
three-cornered yard; and close to it Roy 
noticed a huge square house, which he im- 
mediately conjectured aloud to be *'the par- 
sonage ? " 

" Yes, sir,'* the groom replied, and there 
are some of the family a-gardening jest inside 
the gate." He smiled grimly as he said it, 
and Roy kept his head turned resolutely away 
from the spot indicated. It occurred to him 
that the seat of the family's operations had 
been selected with a special object, and that 
special object, himself ; so he bent his head, 
and pulled up his coat-collar, and looked for- 
ward " rather glumly," as the Miss Collins's 
observed to one another when the dog-cart was 
past. In a few minutes more the mare turned 
a comer with the speed and safety of custom, 
and Roy was rolled along a drive that skirted a 
fine lawn up to the door of Thursford Grange, 
where he was met and welcomed by its master. 
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" I'm happy to see you, and I hope you'll 
find yourself comfortable here," was that mas- 
ter's salutation ; and there was something 
peculiarly simple and coolly straightforward 
in his manner of making it, Roy thought. 

" Thank you, I daresay I shall," Roy re^- 
plied ; and then Mr Lethbridge walked with 
him into a handsomely-furnished dining-room, 
and introduced him to a couple of ladies who 
were sitting there, and them to Roy, " as my 
wife and daughter." 

They made him welcome very easily among 
them ; the elder lady rising and oflferiog him 
her hand, and the younger one smiling and 
leaking nice, though she said nothing. Roy 
was imcommonly weU-pleased with the appear- 
ance of so many of the family as he had seen 
yet — as will be understood when they are 
put before you. 

Mr Lethbridge waa a man of fifty, tall and 
handsome, with a figure that would have been 
dignified, had he carried his head up. As it 
was, he had got into a habit, partly through 
ill-health and partly through a certain inert- 
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ness that was almost laziness, of stooping and 
carrying himself with a slouching gait that was 
strikingly void of fuss, hurry, and vitality. 

He was not at all the type of farmer who 
makes lament over his prosperity in ' Punch ' 
at intervals. Spare in figure, with features 
that would have been declared to be aristo- 
cratic on an aristocrat, and that cool com- 
posure of manner that is eiiough in a peer, 
and not too much in a peasant who knows 
himself and his place. A man who impressed 
people at first with the idea of taking all 
things very easily, which he did, until any- 
thing went wrong, when he had a habit of 
subsiding, as it were, into passive neuralgic 
headaches. Withal, a very agreeable man to 
be with, as Roy soon found, for he was en- 
dowed with that innate kindness which is 
twin brother to the highest courtesy. 

His wife, only a few years younger than 
himself in reality, was many years his junior 
in seeming. She had been a beauty of wide 
renown in her own country, and her light- 
heartedness, her strong, joyous, generous. 
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elastic nature had kept her in the ranks of the 
young and pretty long after her daughter had 
grown up to displace her. A little plump, 
active, merry-toned woman, with fair rounded 
cheeks, on which dimples, which showed no 
signs of degenerating into wrinkles, played 
whenever she smiled. With hazel brown eyes 
and hair, the latter silky, shining, wavy, and 
always drawn tightly back above her tiny ears, 
in a way that was classical, undesignedly, and 
with a complexion which glowed into a glori- 
ous carmine when she was excited ; but that, 
under any circumstances, was never coarse. 

With such a father and mother, Kate 
Lethbridge ought, the majority of her ac- 
quaintances remarked, to have been very 
much prettier than she was. Indeed, it may 
as well be conceded at once, before she is 
described, that average good looks were the 
utmost that the magnanimously disposed (of 
her own sex) ever could bring themselves to 
accredit her with. 

Unquestionably, she was no beauty.. Her 
small oval face was fair enough in outline, but 
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the hue of it was dark, and most people pre- 
fer colour to form. Her eyes were hazel, well- 
shaped, but rather deeply set for a woman, 
and her brows and lashes were so thick, dark, 
and straight, that they seemed to divide her 
face as completely as if a band of black velvet 
had been laid across it. There was nothing 
in her nose to call for special remark ; it was 
neither straight nor snub, but a cross be- 
tween the two, that on a prettier face would 
have been pretty. And there were some lines 
that were good about her month, but these 
were marred when she spoke with animation, 
for then a nervous affection of the lips made 
itself apparent, drawing them slightly on one 
side, with a flutter that, though it might speak 
well for her sensibility, impaired her personal 
charms at the moment. 

For though no beauty, she had personal 
charms ; of an order too that made her re- 
markable. Her figure was a marvel of slender 
symmetry — round, slight, easy, and active, 
health and grace embodied, in fact, and the 
'embodiment was "managed" with a dexterity 
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that was almost high art. She was not tall, 
only about, or at the most a little above, the 
middle height; but she was in such perfect 
proportion that you could not wish her taller. 
Her long graceful throat — ^her sloping shoul- 
ders — ^her supple and slight waist — her tiny 
hands and feet — the litheness of her move- 
ments, and the general air of undulation about 
her were all pleasant things to look upon, so 
pleasant, that many people forgot she was no 
beauty, even at first sight. 

There were other things which tended to 
make them forget the fact on a nearer acquaint- 
ance. The girl had that about her which 
was better than beauty on the whole — a power 
of interesting people, which, when its pos- 
session davmed upon herself, she thought and 
theorised about, polished and perfected, and, 
in fact, cultivated to an art. Up to the pre- 
sent time this power had done no harm, either 
to herself or others ; but the habit of pleasing 
is one to grow. " My last Duchess," who 
" loved whatever she looked on," and whose 
" looks went everywhere," is not the solitary 
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example of the results of lavishness of liking 
being grievous. 

Not that Kate Lethbridge " loved whate'et 
she looked on." She was no weak sentiment- 
alist, there was no feeble susceptibility about 
her. Nevertheless, come good or ill, to please 
was a passion with her, and it closely re- 
sembled the dangerous pastime called, playing 
with fire. And though she was no beauty, 
the one on whom her eyes fell softly after the 
first sharp, interrogatory, detective glance 
which the stranger always gained from her — 
the one who fell under the gentler gaze of her 
changeable hazel eyes was almost sure to sur- 
render. 

"We dine ^arly during the lambing sea- 
son," Mr Lethbridge explained, when a ser- 
vant came in and arranged the table for tea. 
" You'll have to dine by yourself to-night," 
he added, as a tray with an encouraging 
covered dish upon it, followed, rather to Roy's 
satisfaction. 

" I'll keep you in countenance by eating a 
great deal of bread-and-butter, Mr Fleming," 
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the daughter of the house said, when they had 
got themselves about the table at last. " I've 
had hard work this afternoon/' she continued, 
with a small laugh, and rather a haughty 
movement of the little well-poised head. 

"What's that, Kate?" her father asked, 
languidly. 

" Four of the Miss CoUins's came up ' to 
see the garden ' and hear ' where I got my an- 
nuals,' and several other little things of that 
sort, about which they've always cared so 
much, you know," Miss Lethbridge answered, 
looking at her father as she spoke. 

"Four Miss CoUins's?" Roy repeated, 
with a slight stress on the number. 

"Yes," Mr. Lethbridge said, "the four 
eldest were at school with Kate." 

" Are there more ?" 

" Four more daughters and two sons." 

"AU at home?" 

" One daughter is married — the rest are 
all at home," Mr Lethbridge replied. 

What an awful house to get into," Roy 
said, shrugging his shoulders and mentally 
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congratulating himself on having nipped Mr 
Collins's advances in the bud. 

" Oh ! I don't know/* Mrs Lethbridge said, 
with a bright toleration for the awfulness of 
the possible situation, which she might not 
have felt had she been a marriageable man 
herself, or even the mother of one or many 
such, " they're very happy and nice amongst 
themselves, are they not, Kate ? " 

" They're happy enough, I believe," Kat^e 
replied, carelessly. 

You won't endorse the sentiment as to 
their niceness, Miss Lethbridge?" 

It never occurred to me to look for the 
quality at the Collins's." 

" It never occurs to me to look for the 
quality in anyone, for I'm not sure of what 
'nice' means," Roy said, quickly. He thought 
Miss Lethbridge was receiving his conversa- 
tional advances in, to say the least of it, an in- 
different manner, that was not justified by 
their " relative positions," he had almost said 
to himself, but he would not suffer himself to 
be such a " snob as to let that weigh." 
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Only a short time before, at Helston, he 
had inwardly resented being made much of, 
on account of his late increase of social im- 
portance ! Now he was conscious of holding 
a certain feeling about it in check. It would 
have gone hard for his reputation for verbal 
readiness had he been called upon suddenly 
to define why and about what he had the feel- 
ing. But he had it, as Miss Lethbridge ex- 
pressed her indifiTerence. There was an air 
ah*eady about the girl of determining not to go 
out of her daily path on his account, he could 
not help thinking. And this seemed to him 
rather arrogant and unseemly on the part of 
one who could not have known many men who 
were worth thus diverging for. Not of course 
that Roy Fleming desired her to go out of her 
daily path for him ; but a manifestation of utter 
indifference, from a quarter where interest is 
not a wild thing to expect, is hard to bear. 

" Will you like to walk up to the lambing 
yard with me, Mr Fleming? " Mr Lethbridge 
asked, after a time, and, Roy assenting, they 
went out together. As they walked along, the 
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master put himself and his pupil on a proper 
footing, and made the understanding between 
them thorough in a few sentences. 

" You don't know much about farming, I 
suppose," Mr Lethbridge suggested, snatch- 
ing off an enterprising daneylion that was 
glowing golden in the hedge-bank, despite the 
nipping March winds, as he spoke. 

" Somerset House is scarcely the place to 
study agriculture in, and I've been stuck at a 
desk there for the last seven years," Roy re- 
plied. 

The statement of the length and nature of 
his pupil's servitude called forth no ebullition 
of feeling from Mr Lethbridge. 

"Ah! daresay!" he answered, and his 
mind was evidently with his innocent sheep 
and lambs as he spoke. After a minute he 
recalled it from them, and bent it towards the 
part of his duty present. 

" Well, I was going to say that it will rest 
with yourself whether you learn anything or 
not while you are with me ; the land and my 
experience will both be open to you." 
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" Shall you put me through a regular 
course of duties ? . Is it your plan to make 
your pupils amateur overseers ? " Roy asked. 

Mr Lethbridge shook his head. " I've too 
much regard for my pocket to trust to amateur 
overseeing of the farm work. No ; I'm not 
the man to drive any more than you're a 
man to be driven ; you'll only do what you 
like, imder any circumstances ; it's just as 
well that I should show you I'm aware of that 
at starting." 

"That's all right enough," Roy replied, 
" but I haven't come down to get rid of my- 
self for a year simply." Then he went on, 
almost unwillingly, to speak of his future pos- 
sessions, and the state they might possibly be 
in when they came to him. Rather to his 
surprise he found that Mr Lethbridge was 
thoroughly well versed in that subject ; a fact 
he explained by saying, 

" We have heard a good deal about you 
from the CoUins's ; everything connected with 
that carabineer cousin of their's they like to talk 
about.'^ He said it with a sort of contempt 
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that Was, withal, so good-natured that the 
CoUins's themselves could not have resented 
it had they heard him. Kindliness, temperate 
feeling, and cool judgment were palpably 
belonging to this man. 

"Their carabineer cousin wasn't con- 
nected with me^^ Roy said, distinctly ; some 
way or other these Collins's seemed to be 
clouding over him, and he wanted none of 
them. 

" Oh ! wasn't he ; thought he was," Mr 
Lethbridge replied, carelessly, and there was 
an air of indifference about him as to the facts 
which Roy had to struggle against resenting, 
in the same way as he had had to struggle 
against Kate's. 

" He happened to marry Miss Fleming, a 
cousin of mine," Roy stated, in a tone that 
almost implied that Major Darrock had strayed 
abroad one morning, and lapsed into matri- 
mony in a desultory way without design ; "but 
he's dead, and there's an end of him, as far as 
we're concerned." 

Mr Lethbridge made no response to this 
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explanation. As far as he was concerned, the 
dead carabineer was welcome to annihilation, 
evidently. But Roy's thoughts would run on 
about the one whom he had declared to have 
passed out of the region of things worth think- 
ing about. The question arose, as he walked 
along silently by Mr Lethbridge's side, of 
whether Mrs Darrock's highest affections had 
been altogether absorbed by that marriage of 
hers with a man, who, to the best of Roy's 
recollection, had an articulatory difficulty with 
his r's, and a forehead that sloped away in a 
line that abolished anything Uke a reasonable 
belief in his brains. It was a tough matter 
to credit her with this; she was so uncommonly 
clear-sighted, cool-headed, and clever. But 
" woman's at best a contradiction still the 
sweetest, saintliest creatures feel a call con- 
tinually to the task of regenerating sinners 
gifted witK witching tongues, and the cleverest 
are cast in the great drama to act up to cox- 
combs. He wondered whether the wife, whom 
he would eventually woo and wed, would be as 
well worth the trouble the transaction might 
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give him, as this old love of his boyhood, who 
had put herself out of the pale, would have 
been ? Or should he lapse into a limp liking 
which should pass for love, long enough for 
him to be caged, for some simple-minded 
being with big eyes and no mind worth 
mentioning, who would marry him and be the 
mother of his children, and keep him in 
a chronic state of wonder at his own imbecility 
through all time. 

For she had put herself out of the pale, 
according to his notion. What she had said 
of herself to her father, what she had implied 
clearly and firmly to Roy a dozen times during 
his visit, was the bare truth, and nothing but 
it. She had " had her day." She had loved 
and lost ; she had made her venture, and it 
had gone to smash ; she was a woman whose 
scheme of life might have been something 
rather fine under other circumstances ; but she 
had either blundered pr been worsted, and so 
had failed. Roy thought of what the reverse 
of that failure might have been, as he walked 
about the lambing yard, and watched the 
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smoke of his own cigar curling about in the 
clear nipping evening air. If she had had the 
good taste to marry a fellow with better brains 
and a firmer hold of life, for instance, she would 
have found her vocation in spurring a man 
forward. She had the power of appreciating, 
and the knack of urging on ; she was ambitious 
enough to create the quality in the mind of 
any man who fell under her influence, if only 
she chose to invest it. And with all this, he 
took the cigar from his mouth, and sent the 
smoke out in an angry puff with a suppressed 
oath as he remembered it, she was a woman 
who had had her day. What Major Darrock 
had not thought it worth while to Uve and 
enjoy, he (Roy Fleming) was not going to 
hanker after. He thought of the dead soldier 
as of one who had placidly resigned life ; who 
had feebly ebbed out of existence, and Roy 
despised him for the want of vital purpose ; 
but at the same time had no intention of, or 
desire to profit by it. He was permeated with 
a certain stem propriety of feeling which 
stood him in stead of morality; it seemed 
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to him that a second genuine father or mother 
would be quite as much within the bounds of 
possibility as a second husband. A widow 
was a thing apart, worse luck, since Mrs 
Darrock was one. What mal-administration 
there must have been in Gem's fate, or in hei* 
fancy, when she was set apart for such an one 
as the deceased major of carabineers. 

When they were crossing the lawn on 
their way home from the lambing yard that 
evening. Miss Lethbridge, accompanied by a 
big Irish setter, came to meet them. " Turn 
back with me for a stroll, papa," she said, 
putting her hand in her father s arm. " Mr 
Fleming, there's a servant from the rectory 
with a note for you in the kitchen; he's 
waiting for an answer." Then Roy muttered 
something uncomplimentary relative to the 
rectory and its denizens, and the father and 
daughter sauntered away towards the outer 
gate of the lawn again. 

" He doesn't seem to take kindly to the 
Collins's,doeshe, Kate?" Mr Lethbridge asked, 
as soon as his new pupil was out of hearing. 
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" He must have the gift of prescience," 
the girl answered, with a laugh. "I only 
hope he will resign himself speedily, and not 
show fight ; they mean to have him, and till 
they get him they will be eternally making 
raids upon us." 

"He tells me he really means to learn 
farming ; he hasn 't come down to get rid of 
himself simply, he says; he'll have less time 
for getting into mischief than Petherton had." 

" It's rather a shame to say that Mr 
Petherton got into mischief ; he married the 
best of the ColUns's " 

"I'm not so sure of that," her father 
interrupted, " the sharpest of them if you like ; 
here comes Mr Fleming back to us." 

Miss Lethbridge's dog went forward to 
meet the young man, and as Roy neared them, 
Kate saw in the moonlight that he was 
responding to the dog's attentions, and alto- 
gether looking cheerier and better-humoured 
than he had seemed before. The fact was 
that he had shaken off the shyness which, 
London man as he was, always did beset 
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him at the outset with strangers, and he had 
just administered a snub to the oppressive 
Collins's. 

" It was a note from your rector announc- 
ing himself to call on me to-morrow morning," 
he said, as he turned round by Miss Leth- 
bridge's side. " The law of probability is in 
favour of my seeing him quite soon enough 
without pre-arrangement, so I've sent word 
that I shall be out to-morrow." 

She watched him narrowly as he walked 
by her side, and when he had finished speak- 
ing, she said, 

"You won't be bored?" 

" I hardly like to commit myself to a state- 
ment of an intention that would require super- 
human ingenuity to carry out ; but I won't, if 
I can help it," he replied, bending his head a 
little to meet her eyes. 

" Then let us shake hands on a communion 
of feeling. I won't be bored either;" she 
checked herself abruptly, and then added, " it's 
time for supper; we had better go in, papa." 

" Not before we have shaken hands on the 
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communion of feeKng," Roy whispered, laugh- 
ingly. 

"That's imagined. Half-past nine," she 
continued, drawing her watch out from her 
belt, and holding it up in the light. " Now oiu" 
day is nearly at an end ; what would you be 
about if you were in town, Mr Fleming ? " 

He mentioned one or two innocent recrea- 
tions in which he might possibly have been 
indulging had he been in town, and then the 
girl said, 

" Well, they none of them sound very 
interesting ; you're better here." 

" I think so, too. Miss Lethbridge," he said, 
rather meaningly, thinking to himself the 
while, " is she contemplating trying her flirting 
powers off on me already." Then they went 
into the house and had supper, and then Kate 
had a book that absorbed her, and so they 
took no further notice of each other that 
night. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PETHERTON ALLIANCE. 

The Collins's were well known for a cer- 
tain slowness to take ofifence, which might be 
amiable, but was also weak. They were re- 
markably forgiving; the characteristic had a 
local celebrity. Their long-suffering had been 
its own reward on the majority of occasions ; 
but once it had been repaid in a manner that 
recommended the policy to their further prac- 
tice and consideration. The occasion had been 
an important one to them — nothing less, in 
short, than the marriage of the fifth daughter 
with Mr Petherton. 

Two years before Roydon Pleming's first 
appearance on the Thursford boards, Mr 
Petherton had come down to learn farming 
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under Mr Lethbridge's auspices. He was a 
fine handsome young man, " rather sleek in 
appearance and feeble in manner/' Xate said, 
but still a fine handsome young man, with a 
straight fooHsh £ace, and a profusion of dark 
curly hair and eye-lashes. As sueh, he was 
looked upon by eight pairs of eyes the first 
Sunday he stood up in the Lethbridge's pew, 
draped in deep mourning, and with a certain 
pallor on his face that the Miss CoUins 
declared . to be " very aristocratic." They 
clung to their declaration, even when they 
learnt that he was the son of a gin-distiller. 
Certainly, he was the only son, and his 
father was just dead, and the interesting 
stranger was lord of himself, and a large 
fortune. He became more interesting still, 
when he bought the Thursford Hall estate, 
and with it the indisputable right to consider 
himself (even if others did not consider him) 
a county man. 

Thomas Petherton, Esq., or Tom Pelher- 
ton, as he very quickly came to be called, 
accepted the adulation that was offered up 
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at his shrine by all the marriageable Miss 
Collins's, with a sweet fervour that lit the 
torch of hope in every one of their maiden 
bosoms. They helped him to be good to the 
poor — ^saving him all trouble in the cause 
of charity; and, at the same time, having 
constant communication with him in their 
characters of almoners. He was quite con- 
scious of what was expected of him in return, 
and quite willing (for a time) to act up to 
those expectations. His only regret was that 
he should be compelled to disappoint four of 
them — ^his only difficulty the selection of the 
one to be rewarded. In fact, his frame of 
mind was perfectly patent, and perfectly satis- 
factory to the Collins's, when a little cloud 
arose. 

Two or three of his London friends came 
down to stay with him ; men who were not 
the sons of eminent deceased gin-distillers, 
and who preferred bachelor quarters to a 
house headed by a wife who had seven sisters 
close at hand. Amongst others, the heau 
sahreur had come, and had conquered all the 
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Misses Collins at the first glance ; and had 
then pointed out to Tom Petherton — ^who 
was apt to engender a feeling of contempt- 
uous pitying liking in other men — that the 
CoUins's wanted to " hook him for his money, 
and that, if he married one, he married the 
whole family." " They'd, every one of them, 
be spooney on me in an hour,'^ the cara- 
bineer said, ruthlessly, when Tom Petherton 
alluded to their " feelings," some of them, 
at least, being engaged on his behalf — " feel- 
ings — they feel that it would be a very good 
thing to come here, and they'll do the trick 
between them if you don't take care of your- 
self, Tom." 

Tom did take care of himself — while his 
guardian angels stayed; but when they de- 
serted him, he drifted into danger again, and 
the Misses Collins acted the judicious part 
of ignoring the fact of his ever having been 
out of it. They were affectionate sisters, and 
self-sacrificing girls in their way ; and during 
the time Tom Petherton had stood aloof in 
alarm from them, they had collected their facul- 
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ties and thought the case out. They had 
decided that he had generalised long enough ; 
when he had the relapse, which was inevit- 
able after the London men left him, the path 
of duty should be pointed out to him by four 
taking a sisterly tone, and the fortunate fifth 
being " reserved with him." 

Unquestionably, they were good affection- 
ate sisters, and self-sacrificing girls ; for with- 
out demur or repining, the four eldest, plain- 
est, and dullest elected Ellen, the fifth, to the 
post of pretender to Petherton. Of course, 
there was no actual arrangement made; nor 
did they say, in so many words, that they 
resigned, and looked to her to make the run- 
ning. But they each knew what the others 
meant, and Nellie felt that she was not ex- 
ceeding the limits they tacitly allowed her in 
responding to the slight agitation Mr Peth- 
erton permitted himself to display on their 
first meeting dfter his backsliding. 

The meeting took place in this wise. In 
default of anything better to do, the five 
elder Miss Collins's walked about a great 
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deal for health^s sake ; and, in justice to 
them and their disinterested search after it, 
it must be stated, that up to the juncture 
now treated oS, they had got nothing but 
health out* of the exercise. The five bonnets 
and the five dresses, all exactly alike, which 
adorned the sisterhood, were things from 
which the youth of the neighbourhood fled 
down bye-lanes and over hedges. Many a 
well-to-do young farmer had given his horse 
an impromptu lesson in buck-jumping at the 
approach of the resolute girls, who dared any 
weather in their love of walking, and from 
whom the muddiest roads were not sacred. 
But on the occasion under consideration, Tom 
Petherton suflfered himself to meet them, and 
then, more weakly still, suffered himself to 
look profoundly embarrassed when Ellen hung 
back, and otherwise indicated that she was 
confused and unhappy. 

The four eldest having been described as 
the dullest and plainest, Ellen's claims to 
beauty and brightness may as well be set 
forth at once. * A fair-haired, pale girl, with 
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sharp blue eyes, and a sharper aquiline nose 
— ^towards which her chin seemed certain to 
make decided advances as she went on in 
life. Thin and lady-like, with a high pene- 
trating voice, aud a habit of being insolent, 
that was the oflfepring of the family delusion 
that she was clever, and an imhappy in- 
ability to hit the medium between pertness 
and shyness. For the rest — she was not a 
bad specimen of the genus shrew; and she 
had marked Tom Petherton for her own. 

" Being a booby himself," Miss Leth- 
bridge observed, in later days, when the 
Petherton alliance was spoken of, "he was 
taken by what they told him was her clever- 
ness ; " and there w£^s really a fair share of 
truth in the statement. Mr Petherton, hav- 
ing little jnental power himself, entertained 
some crude notions about looking for it in 
it wife. These notions the CoUins's dis- 
covered, revised, and improved ; and, finally, 
taught him to believe that Ellen came up to 
them. For his own part, he had inclined 
towards Kate Lethbridge, as 'the realisation 
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of his ideal ; but the Collinses acted the 
part of true friends," and saved him from 
that snare. Their regret at being obliged to 
tell him how fond she was. of new faces, and 
of admiration, was deep and sincere, of course. 
Nevertheless, they braved the pangs, and told 
him. 

When the girls met him after that period 
of his backsliding; and when Ellen hung 
back, and tossed her head a little, Tom 
Petherton felt horribly guilty. He had never 
done anything, poor fellow, to justify the 
feeling; but as he stole a timid glance at 
Ellen, he ahnost believed that he had planted 
a thorn in her maiden bosom. Up to the 
present time, he had not been sure which 
of the five he liked best; but now he was 
sure — sure, moreover, that he had always 
been sure. His ductile, amiable conscience 
told him that he had been a cross between 
the black mousqetaire and the destroyer of 
unfortunate Miss Bailey. Ellen looked hor- 
ribly pale and altered. " Are — are you not 
well, Miss Collins," he asked, as this view of 
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the case struck him ; and Ellen illustrated self- 
command, imder agonising consciousness, on 
the spot, and assured him, with a hesitation 
that was neatly done, "that she was quite 
well — ^at least, she had nothing the matter 
with her but a headache." 

" It's a headache that has lasted some 
time," the eldest sister whispered to him, 
heroically walking nearly under the hoofs of 
his horse, in order that her words might 
reach his ear alonp; "we're very anxious 
about her ; papa says he shall send her away." 

" When ? I mean where ? " the guilty one 
faltered. 

"To Mrs Darrock's — our cousin, you 
know — a sweet woman ; the daughter of Mr 
Meming of Helston." 

Miss Collins told her bit of wild romance 
with a wond^erful air of veracity, Mr Collins 
had not the remotest intention of sending his 
fifth blessing away from the paternal roof, 
and as for Mrs Darrock, she would have 
been as astounded to find they contemplated 
the impertinence of sending a ColKris to her. 
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as sle would have been to have heard her- 
self spoken of as " a sweet woman." 

"When is she going?" Mr Petherton 
muttered. 

"I don't know — ^nothing settled yet ; pray 
d(Hi't mention it if you come up this evening 
(did you say you were coming ?), Nellie would 
never forgive me for telling you.'* 

Then they said good bye to him, and he 
rode on, a prey to remorse. It was evident 
he felt that his supposed defection was the 
cause of Nellie's head aching. He didn't 
care for the counsels of the lean sahreur any 
more. He called that gentleman a "heart- 
less beast," in fact, and resolved to show him 
that he (Tom Petherton) valued an unsophis- 
ticated girl's disinterested afifection above 
every consideration which actuated the "empty 
throng." Consequently, though he had not 
6aid a word about it, he went up to the rec- 
tory that same evening, and essayed to cure 
Nellie's headache by placing himself and his 
fortune at her feet. 

" You^ve made a jolly good haul, young 
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lady," her second brother, Guy, a schoolboy, 
took an opportunity of saying to her in the 
course of the evening. For which speech 
Ellen snubbed him severely, acknowledging, 
in her heart the while, that Guy had spoken 
words of truth and soberness. Tom Pether- 
ton, the owner of Thursford Hall, was no 
bad match for the fifth daughter of a country 
rector, in receipt of about eight hundred a 
year only. It would be a capital haul for 
her; "but they're very much mistaken if 
they think that I shall let him let them make 
Thursford Hall their home," the sage affi- 
anced one said to her favourite sister and 
confidante that same night of Tom Pether- 
ton's declaration. 

She kept her word when she became 
Mrs Petherton. The Collins family had 
never worded the hope, even amongst them- 
selves, but it had pervaded the minds of all, 
namely, that when Nellie should be mis- 
tress of Thursford Hjill, they would have the 
freedom of it. As far as Tom Petherton 
was concerned, they would have been wel- 
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come to it, but Nellie determined otherwise. 
''When I want them, I shall ask them," 
she said, " and I won't have you telling them 
to come when they can, and stay as long as 
they like, Tom. I'm very fond of my sisters, 
but I v^on't have them behaving as if we 
had all married you." 

So, just at first, there was a certain feel- 
ing of ill-usage prevalent in the Collins's 
household. Nellie took up the part of great 
lady of the village with remarkable ease, but 
she made it evident to them that they were 
still as they had been ; and that it was ab- 
surd of them to expect much from the change. 
At first, this was a trifle disappointing ; but 
they were plump, good-natured girls, with 
no great power of bearing anger, and so in 
time they accepted the situation, and ceased 
to make themselves miserable because Ellen 
did not crowd her dinner-table and her car- 
riage with them constantly. 

For the first year of her marriage, Mrs 
Petherton saw very little of her own family ; 
causing her husband to feel himself an in- 
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grate by the means. " Do ask one or two 
of them, Nellie ? " he would plead, when they 
were going to have a dinner-party ; " I met 
them in the village just now, and they said 
they heard we were going to have some 
friends to-night." To which Mrs Petherton 
would reply, "^Don't be an idiot, Tom, and 
leave me to manage my own parties, and my 
own sisters as I please ; they won't come to- 
night ; that's enough/* 

There can be no doubt of it ; that boon, 
as Mr. Petherton went on believing his wife 
to be, she was a terrible little autocrat. For 
about six months after his marriage it did 
strike him as a painful, though remarkable 
fact, that " Nellie hadn't found out what 
a fool he was before she married him — ^in- 
stead of waiting till after." But at the ex- 
piration of that time he got used to being 
treated to a conjugal glare when he was on 
the point of giving utterance to his senti- 
ments on some subject, " of which you know 
literally nothing, Tom," his wife would tell 
him afterwards. He also got used to her 
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turning a deaf ear to his terms of endear- 
ment when they were alone, and to ahnost 
every remark he addressed to her when 
they were in society. " She's a woman of 
mind, and she hates being spooned," he as- 
sured himself and his friends ; " composes 
chants like one o'clock, and argues her father 
into a comer in no time, I can tell you." 
Altogether, it may be gathered, that Mr 
Petherton's marriage was auspicious, and 
that he had a remarkably agreeable wife. 

There was one point on which Tom 
Petherton took a very firm stand. He would 
not sell Thursford Hall, and go and live in 
or near London, as his wife wanted .him 
to do. The sharp-featured, shrewd-minded 
little lady had solved a good many social 
questions since her marriage; amongst other 
things she had asked herself, "should she 
take a place in the foremost ranks in the 
county ; " and after mature deliberation, she 
had been compelled to reply, " no — she would 
not be allowed to do so." She was quick 
and bright; but that was not enough to 
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make the county people forget that old 
Petherton distilled gin, and that his son, the 
owner of Thursford Hall, was merely a good- 
looking, weak young man. Indeed, a faint ray 
of the truth struck her; perhaps that very 
quickness and sharpness militated against 
her. " Her manners had not that repose 
which marks the caste of Vere de Vere." 
Consequently, the Vere de Veres & Co. would 
not have her among them at any price ; and 
it soon grew dull work playing grande dame 
to her own family and the neighbouring 
farmers, and surgeons, and lawyers. 

Dull, very dull work, indeed, though any 
comparison which she might institute between 
her present Ufe and her past was unquestion- 
ably in favour of the former. People speed- 
ily get accustomed to an access of wealth, 
and a vast increase of all the comforts and 
luxuries which wealth alone commands. Pre- 
vious to her marriage, the making of a new 
silk dress had been a remarkable fact, and 
the marring of it a lamentable occurrence in 
the list of the events of her life. A turquoise 
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ring had been her only piece of jewellery — 
a carpet-dance at some neighbouring clergy- 
man's house her sole dissipation. The change 
to a constant succession of complete costumes 
sent down from a London milliner — ^to a suite 
of diamonds and opals — and to the power of 
giving dinners a la Russe every day, if she 
pleased, to all such as would dine with her, 
was startling, delightful, and sufficient — at 
first. 

But it was a change that soon palled on 
her. The people who came and dined and ad- 
mired her house, furniture, dresses, diamonds, 
and power of playing the hostess, were the same 
old uninteresting set who had seen her through 
her unmarried life. They were worthy, well- 
to-do middle-class people, who had been (like 
herself) bom, bred, and nurtured in the 
neighbourhood. As was natural, the neigh- 
bourhood was much in their minds, and their 
little care for, and slack interest in, all that went 
on beyond made them unexciting. They were 
essentially mediocre, but it was not so much 
their being that, as Mrs Petherton being used to 
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their special mediocrity, which made them al- 
most unendurable to her. She could have 
borne equally uninteresting society had it been 
strange to her and ignoratit of what a " very 
good thing that marriage with Petherton was 
for little Nellie Collins." She could not soar 
in the sUghtest while these people sat at her 
board. Her little airs and graces — ^her affecta- 
tion of having always been used to her present 
surroundings — her sharp efforts to seem some- 
thing superior to them, all fell flat before those 
who knew " all about her," and who, she was 
sure, went away and said that " Nellie's head 
was turned by her luck." 

While things went on in this way, and 
there was no shadow of a change, Tom Pether- 
ton had rather a hard time of it. The gin 
by which his father had made the fortune 
Nellie enjoyed, was a bitter cup which young 
Mrs Petherton held to her husband s lips per- 
petually. He swallowed the draught meekly, 
almost apologising to his sharp-featured spouse 
for the source from which the gauds she loved 
sprang ; and at last he offered to do anything 
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— " anything she Uked (save sell the estate) to 
make things pleasanter." 

The little unsophisticated country girl was 
very judicious at this crisis. " It's not for my- 
self I care, Tom," she said, with a suave snap- 
pishness that made Tom*s flesh creep. " It's 
not for myself I care — and I wont let papa and 
mamma say I have married a man who has no 
friends; but I can't stop other people's tongues, 
remember, and it must strike everyone as 
curious, at least, that it's only papa and 
mamma's old friends who come near us." 

In reply to this, Tom Petherton announced 
his readiness to do anything that was in his 
power to mitigate the evil — anything, that is, 
short of selling the Thursford Hall estate. On 
this one point he was firm. He had expended 
large sums in renovating and improving, and 
he was only reasonable in desiring to see some 
results from such expenditure. The will and 
pleasure of the bitter Uttle being whom he had 
married was of vast importance to him — but 
he was not ^utterly indifierent to his banker's 
book. 

VOL. I. 9 
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However, happily for him, Nellie demanded 
no such concession. " Because you won't sell 
Thursford and get nearer to new people, there's 
no reason you shouldn't bring new people down 
to Thursford, is there, Tom ? " she argued* 
and Tom agreed with her and said he would 
ask his married sister, her husband, and 
children down. 

But to this proposal Mrs Petherton gave 
a decided negative. Theoretically she accepted 
his sister, but practically she did not want 
that lady at Thursford. "Relations are all 
very well, Tom, but friends would do a great 
deal more for us ; any man can have a sister 
at his house, but it isn't every ouq who can 
command agreeable society as you could if you 
tried." 

That speech settled the matter. After it 
Tom Petherton could not let his wife fall back 
upon doubt of his social status. He was quite 
certain from the moment of her saying so that 
he could command agreeable society, only he 
was a little vague in his ideas about how to 
set about so commanding it. Nellie was ready 
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•with another suggestion when he brought his 
difficulty to her. " It would be dreadfully hard 
•to leave this place in the summer, wouldn't if, 
Tom? 

" Yes— wouldn't do it," Tom replied. 

" Dreadfully hard — for me ; but I never 
mind: sacrificing for anyone I care for ; so 
.we'fl go up to town, and then you'll meet people 
•at your club , and ask them down here for the 
jshooting; they won't be able to say anything 
more then about you not knowing any one.'* 

" I shan't meet ladies iat my club," Tom 
.urged, timorously. 

" And if you did, could you ask them for 
ithe shooting ? " his wife interrogated, with a 
sort of suppressed scorn that was one. of the 
thorns in Tom Petherton's pillow. 

" Then it's men you want down here, 
Nellie?" 

" Well, yes," she answered, frankly, " you 
may be quite sure the women will come in 
time wherever men are ; get that Captain 
Fleming, he is my cousin's brother, remember, 
down here again, and anybody else you may 
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know who's wise, and then they'll leave off talk- 
ing about your having taken me from a lively 
home and a large family to come here and be 
dull perhaps, Tom." 

Poor Tom ! The liveliness of the quar- 
ter from whence he had taken his wife, was 
a very open question, but the large family 
was an indisputable fact. He felt very penitent 
for having lured Nellie away from it, and very 
ready to make her all the amends in his power. 
So the Pethertons went up to town the second 
year of their marriage, and Nellie ignored the 
married sister — and many men agreed to 
meet at Petherton's place in September — and 
amongst the many was a certain Maurice 
Byrne. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

QUITE A -FRIENDLY DINNER ! 

For a week or ten days Roy Fleming did 
manage to keep clear of tHe CoUins's in a way 
that made his eflforts to do so assume almost a 
sporting character in Miss Lethbridge's eyes. 
People who are shut up togethei* in a country 
house are very apt to take up and make the 
most of the meagrest of mutual interests. 
Mrs Lethbridge was far too good-natured, and 
far too just a woman, to encourage mirth and 
laughter on the subject. " It seems to me only 
natural that the Collins's should wish to know 
a man who's connected with them after all, 
and only properly polite on Mrs Collins's part 
to call," Mrs Lethbridge said, when her daugh- 
ter broached the topic. " Then the Collins's 
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are naturalness itself," Kate replied, "and 
Mr Collinses proper politeness out-does Ches- 
terfield's; they are hunting Mr Fleming, and : 
he does double so amusingly!" 

" If he werq old and ugly, my dear, you: 
would be the first to say he was making much 
ado about nothing in evading them so," her 
mother replied, coolly. To which Kate an- 
swered, " Oh, no, I shouldn't. I should 
neither speak nor think aboutrit in. thatxase — 
besides,' if he were old and ugly,; the Collins- s- 
would probably ieel • ' (what ■ ' matters ' a : little : 
more, waiting to those who have: waited for: 
years/ " 

"They're your.contemporaries, remember," 
her mother remarked, significantly. 

Kate nodded a recognition of the truth. 

" And they're your old school-fellows, and, 
poor girls, they must often have a hard time' 
of it," Mrs Lethbridge said, warming with 
her words, till the carmine flush came out . 
gloriously on her still rounded, dimpled, 
cheeks; "it's very natural that they should' 
desire to marry, and' decrease the home num-; 
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bers, and it's not their fault that nobody gives 
them the opportunity ; only daughters are not 
fair judges of the conduct of girls situated as 
the CoUins's are." 

Kate had put her hand in her pocket and 
drawn a note from it while her mother was 
speaking. When Mrs Lethbridge concluded, 
Kate said, 

" You re in a fitting frame of mind to say 
',yes? to this then, mamma;" then she read 
f^loud a note .from Fanny, the eldest Miss 
Collins, inviting Mr, Mrs, arid Miss Lethbridge, 
and Mr Fleming, up to quite a friendly dinner 
that same evening. 

" We have never been deemed worthy of 
anything save tea and muflSns before," the 
girl said, laughing, when she read the note ; 
**this is a great step — ^Fanny adds a P.S., 
'the Pethertons are coming;' this is really 
* Fleming at any price;' — they've never 
willingly suflTered me to come into collision 
with Tom Petherton since he married, because 
a glove of mine tumbled from his pocket once 
when he drew out his handkerchief." 
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" Kate ! " her mother interrupted, almost 
severely. 

" So it did, so it did," Kate almost 
shouted, as her laughter rose high at the re- 
collection ; " and they thought I had given it 
to him, and believed that I was hankering 
after the fleshpots of Egypt/' 

"Tom Petherton was a great booby," 
Mrs Lethbridge said, with the severity 
mothers are apt to display towards men who, 
after inclining visibly to their daughters, go 
and marry somebody else's. 

"I don't know about that — anjrway he 
was not booby enough to let me know that 
the glove was pocketed designedly ; I wonder 
what Mr Fleming will say to being asked in 
this casual free-and-friendly style." 

" Mr Fleming must take us humble 
country people as he finds us — or leave us 
alone ; we are not likely to alter our style for 
him, Kate." 

" My dear mother, be just ! he has. left us 
alone pretty well ; however, I do hope he will 
go with us to-night." 
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" And I do hope he won't, if he means to 
give himself airs/' Mrs Lethbridge said, 
somewhat injudiciously, as Kate's immediate 
response showed. 

" Which he hasn't done yet — though really 
one would look over a few in the case of such 
a clever man so completely out of place." 

Mrs Lethbridge glanced up sharply with 
\er clear, bright, honest, hazel eyes, as her 
daughter spoke. But Kate's were clouded, 
and told her mother nothing. Miss Leth- 
bridge was given to these sudden silences, 
though ; they meant little or nothing, save that 
she had done with the topic, and did not want 
to be asked why. 

Unquestionably, Mr Fleming did give him- 
self airs when the subject of the CoUins's 
invitation was mooted before him at their early 
dinner, " which is only to be luncheon to-day," 
Mrs Lethbridge explained. They were not 
aggressive airs at all; they were quiet and 
suppressed, and so infinitely more provoking. 
He did not say that he would not go, or 
could not go ; he simply said, 
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' Don't hesitate for an instant about leav- 
ing me, Mrs Lethbridge. I've a good deal of 
work to do. A quiet evening's writing is the 
very thing I want." 

I shouldn't have hesitated for an instant 
about leaving you, you may be quite sure," 
the mistress of the house said; with a cheery • 
smile that did away with; the possibility of her 
frankness oflTending., " Young men in the 
house would be a greater bore than they are,' 
if I were absurd enough to make strangers 
of them ; so you won't go to-night." 

" Thanks— no, I think not." 

Kate looked • at him earnestly, until her 
gaze attracted him, and he looked towards her 
in return. Then she glanced away and 
thought about it. "An evening at the 
CoUins's will be very awful if we're the only 
people," she said to herself; "the awfulness of 
it more than balances the humiliation of his 
possible refusal; at any rate I'll ask him." 
Then she looked at him again and said aloud, 

" Do go, Mr Fleming." 

"What for?/' he asked; and though he 
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tried; to subdue the expression it was evident 
to Miss Lethbridge that he was pleased, and 
so her battle was won. 

" Well— to please me/', she replied, and: 
when '. Kate said that, Mrs Lethbridge did 
fervently wish that her husband's pupils were 
all* of the Tom. Petherton class, about whom 
Kate never troubled herself. 

: To' please you— of course I shall go ; but 
you're responsible for my welfare,- remember ; • 
if you will take . me into strange lands, you 
must be my guide." He spoke so softly, so- 
deferentially, that little sensations of triumph 
surged' up into Kate's throat. He had never 
"seemed to like her even before," she told 
herself, and she, who was accustomed to be so 
well liked, did find the dawning feeling in 
every new breast a pleasant study. She was 
not suflTered to study it long on the present 
occasion though, for Mrs Lethbridge rose up 
presently, saying, 

" We have sat quite long enough over 
luncheon. Kate, are you going to ride this 
afternoon ? if you are, it's time to get ready." 
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Meanwhile, up at the rectory, the little^ 
family dinner to which the Grange people had 
been invited in such an apparently impromptu 
manner, was causing more uproar wild and dis- 
may, than was usual even there. Mr Collinses 
income was too limited, and his family too 
large, for him to entertain with anything like 
satisfaction to himself or others. Moreover, 
at the present time, they were afflicted with a 
cook whose ideas about her art were of a crude 
kind — ^there was a fatal certainty they knew of, 
everything that was not burnt to a cinder pre- 
senting itself before them raw. In hopes of 
partially obviating this unpleasantness, Mrs 
Petherton offered to loan them her cook for 
the day. But the offer broke down before it 
could be acted upon, in consequence of Mrs 
Collins, who had a habit of always resenting 
the wrong thing, alluding to it as " a slur on 
her housekeeping." Finally they resolved to 
suffice to themselves, and then Mrs Petherton 
had to be appeased and implored to grace the 
banquet. 

When the Grange party walked into the 
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Collins's drawing-room that night, Roy Flem- 
ing did marvel much at finding himself there. 
He felt at once that it had been an inspiration 
which had kept him clear of such a family so 
long as he had kept clear of them. Their 
evident kindliness of feeling towards timself 
did but aggravate the distaste he conceived for 
them at the first glance, as he walked into their 
presence, in the rear of Miss Lethbridge. 

Crossing the room to greet them, there 
came a stout, elderly man, with a face that was 
much broader at the bottom than the brow. 
" Anything more villanously turn-up than the 
Rev. Mr CoUins's nose I never conceived in 
my worst comic vein," Roy wrote to Mrs 
Darrock the next day ; " he's of the butcher 
build, with a touch of the bull-dog, crossed 
with a stump-orator in him ; but these are 
things you know nothing about/' 

Seated by the fire in a broad low chair a 
lady, clearly the mistress of the house, waited 
for them to approach her. A great, fair, glossy 
looking woman, shaped something like a fine 
pillow, smiling, suave, and untidy, but vdth 
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an air of motherUness about her that madiB 
every one regard her kindly. Even Roy found 
himself shaking hands with her heartily, and 
replying to her earnest and exhaustive ques- 
tions as to his health honestly. She was en- 
durable enough at first to the young man, 
who was not too easily pleased either with 
himself or others. But the ordeal — ^the intro- 
duction to the daughters was to come. The 
daughters ! " Good heavens, fancy any son 
of man being afflicted with such," he thought, 
as he turned and faced the phalanx, and tried 
the while to avoid looking at them. 

It was unquestionably no dream of fair 
women that a man had while looking upon the 
Miss ColUns's. There were five still, for a 
younger one had grown into Ellen's place- 
five bulky young women with large flat faces. 
They looked very much alike, even when stand- 
ing near together; there was a painful simi- 
larity in their fat, snub noses, in their pale- 
brown haired heads, in their fleshy, broad, 
short-fingered hands, in their substantial 
waists, around which their dresses sat in fur- 
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-rows. There was a hideous similarity, too, in 
their voices. They all said how dy'e do to 
Mr Reming in those undulating tones that 
always sound so eminently and vulgarly artifi- 
cial. Closer inspection showed that there 
were shades of difference between them. The 
two elder ones, Fanny and Clara, were taller 
by three or four inches than the others ; but 
the additional height gave them no additional 
grace, and Roy's eyes turned almost yearningly 
towards slender, graceful Kate Lethbridge, 
who had all the points of blood and breeding 
about her. 

"And now we're only waiting for my 
married daughter and her husband," Mrs Col- 
lins explained, when, after the first greetings, 
and welcomes, and introductions, a terrible 
conversational lull befel them. " Mr and Mrs 
Petherton — I dare say you have heard of 
them?" 

In her maternal pride — her justifiable 
maternal pride — considering how unpromising 
her daughters were — ^in the Petherton alliance, 
Mrs Collins asked the questions of Roy with 
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something like efiFasion. "I have had that 
pleasure/' he replied, getting away nearer to 
Kate Lethbridge as he spoke. Then he added 
in a whisper to that young lady, " I used to 
find his gin the most efficacious for dwarfing 
toy terriers ; please don't put yourself in inac- 
cessible places, Miss Lethbridge, I want to 
take you in to dinner ; I'm a humble man, and 
won't aspire to one of the daughters of the 
house." 

" Hush ! " Kate said ; but her eyes gave 
the promise not to render herself inaccessible ; 
and then another great silence came over them, 
and the men could not even ask the inevitable 
question which is the salvation of such awful 
moments in London, 

" Have you seen the evening papers ? " 

Presently a slight impetus was given to 
the affair by the entrance of Mr and Mrs 
Petherton, and immediately Roy hated the 
married daughter more than any of the others. 
" What an awful young creature," he thought 
to himself, as Mrs Petherton came in with as 
much of an air as her angularity of manner, 
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form, and features would admit. She acted 
like a chill on the room at once, as she sharply 
trod the distance between the doors and her 
mother. Apologising in a tone that showed 
she felt it- was not needed for having kept 
everyone waiting, "It's not Toms fault," 
she said, loudly, " I would have him dress ever 
so long ago, but I forgot all about it myself." 
When she had finished, her father began to 
make frantic little efibrts to pair people off 
and get them away into the dining room. 
One of which efforts reaulted in Roy Fleming 
finding himself linked with Mrs Petherton, 
and in Kate being left to follow with the five 
Misses Collins. 

There were a good many drawbacks to 
hilarity at that ecclesiastical feast. 

In the first place, neither wine nor conver- 
sation flowed freely, and Mrs Collins nodded 
and winked too much in the cause of directing 
her domestics to be pleasant. The strain 
which she brought to bear upon herself when 
her attention was absolutely demanded by 
some one addressing her, in the effort to with- 
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draw it from what was going on at the side- 
board behind her, bordered upon the painfully 
grotesque. To Roy there was something 
almost unendurable in the whole transaction. 
He was planted between Mrs Petherton ^ and 
her eldest sister, and when one let the ball of 
talk drop the other snatched at it till Roy 
morosely answered in monosyllables. " What 
do they open their hideous mouths for when 
they've nothing to say that a fellow cares to 
hear?" he asked himself, as he looked down 
distastefully at Mrs Petherton's high nose and 
sharp chin, and two long ropes of curls which 
hung down from the chignon behind. Mrs 
Petherton, it may be mentioned at once, be- 
lieved herself to be fascinating the stranger, 
and played a little game all by herself of being 
a woman of the world. It is not too much to 
say that Roy Fleming detested her as she made 
great play among some bread-crumbs on the 
table with fingers that had the look of claws, 
albeit they were hooped with diamonds. 

" Do you think Mrs Darrock will marry 
again ? " she asked, with a great air of in- 
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terest, after a time, " you have seen her lately, 
and can judge her better ; I was a mere child 
when Fred (my cousin, you know) brought her 
here." 

" I really haven't thought about it, Mrs 
Petherton," Roy replied, rather stiffly. Mrs 
Darrock was scarcely the woman to be can- 
vassed under the cognizance of her friends by 
such a one as Mrs Petherton. 

" Don't you think her rather pretty ? " 

Rather pretty ! She, the woman who had 
the power of making him, Roy Fleming, feel 
himself immeasurably small, to be spoken of 
as " rather pretty " by an underbred, sharp- 
nosed woman, void herself of every feminine 
grace and charm. 

" Dreadful thing for her to have lost her 
husband so soon, wasn't it ? " Mrs Petherton 
went on, " her marriage with Major Darrock 
puflTed her up so for a time, poor thing, that 
of course it was hard for her to lose him." 

Once more Roy looked curiously at the 
lady who spoke. " Is she downright idiotic, 
or only impertinent? " bethought, " she must 
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be one or the other to suggest that a marriage 
with that poor creature in the carabineers could 
have * puflTed up' any sensible girl ; if these 
poisonous-tongued creatures knew what men 
think of them when they're letting out their 
venom, perhaps they'd hold their peace." 

But as the special poisonous-tongued crea-* 
ture under notice did not know what Roy was 
thinking of her, she did not hold her peace. 
On the contrary, she gabbled on, imagining 
him to be rather struck with her eloquence. 

" What a pity it is that Kate Lethbridge 
tears about the country on horseback alone as 
she does ; it must strike you as peculiar, Mr 
.Fleming?" 

" No, it doesn't," Roy answered, concisely. 

" Well, perhaps it doesn't matter so much 
in her position, but I know papa would never 
let any of us do it," Mrs Petherton said, 
bridling her head. 

" Fortunately you were not tempted; Mr 
Collins does not put horses in your way, I 
understand." 

Mrs Petherton winced, and then naturally 
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waxed more vicious. Not that it matters 
very much with Kate, perhaps ; she^s an ex- 
laremely nice girl, but fortunately as she is let 
go about alone she's so plain that no one 
notices her/' 

As Mrs Petherton said it, Roy glanced 
across the table and saw Miss Lethbridge's 
eyes fixed upon them. Through being entirely 
unamused by Mr Petherton, who was next to 
her, the girl was giving her undivided atten- 
tion to the conversation at the other side of 
the table. Tom Petherton heard the last sen- 
tence his wife uttered also, and blushed and 
looked awkward, which phase of feeling Kate 
observed, and then sought to obviate in a half 
contemptuous, pitying way. 

"Mrs Petherton is good enough to find 
excuses for any underbred indiscretions, you 
see," she said, laughing. 

Yes, she's so clever that she always sees 
the other side of a thing, * the reverse of the 
shield,' as she calls it, you know. Miss Leth- 
bridge,'' Petherton rejoined, with a poor at- 
tempt at being at his ease with Kate Leth- 
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bridge, which he was very far from feeling. 
Since his marriage his wife had made out 
rather a strong case against Kate ; she had con- 
vinced her husband that it was rather a merci- 
ful thing on the part of Providence that he 
had resigned himself to her, instead of falling 
a despicable victim to Kate's machinations. 
Under able conjugal tuition he had learnt 
that Kate's fondest hopes had been set on 
him, and that she (Kate) was a " detestable 
flirt." Before he had been utterly subjected 
to the Nellie sway, he had vaunted the fact of 
having been specially favoured by Miss Leth- 
bridge in the matter of dancing — ^vaunted it 
in rather a weakly way — and his wife never 
forgot the vaunt, and never ceased from her 
essentially womanly efforts to make him hate 
Kate Lethbridge for having made it about 
her. Without being precisely a boaster, a 
braggart, or a blackguard, Tom Petherton 
had just enough of a touch of each in his com- 
position to make him ready and willing to 
underrate any woman for the sake of preserv- 
ing his own plumes intact ; without being m 
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absolute liar, he was always ready enough to 
allow the truth of any suggestion which ac- 
credited him with a winning power — which 
he did not possess. And Kate Lethbridge 
knew these things of him — knew them of him 
well, and still had a great tolerant pity for 
him — a contemptuous, good-natured feeling 
that was due to her knowledge of the terror he 
was in, of those diamond-covered claws play- 
ing with the bread-crumbs opposite. 

Meantime, the owner of the jewelled talons 
was giving Roy Fleming other useful informa- 
tion. " Miss Lethbridge really behaves very 
well for a person who has seen so little society, 
doesn't she ? the lady asked, ingenuously, in 
blissful ignorance of the ardent desire Roy 
had to wring her neck for the speech. " I've 
never asked her to the Hall yet, because, poor 
little thing, she was silly enough at one time 
to fancy my husband would have married her." 

" She must have been delirious," Roy 
managed to say, and he thought, " that 
straight-faced jackass ^th the spoony eyes 
presume to think of her for a wife." 
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" But, we shall be having a lot of parties 
in the autumn, and then I shall give her a 
chance ; I dare say, as you're a literary man, 
Mr Reming, that you'll know some of our 
friends. Mr Byrne is coming, amongst others. 
Maurice Byrne, you know.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A PLEASANT EVENING. 

A. CONGREGATION of women assembled im- 
mediately after a diimer, wearying through 
the hour before the men rejoin them, is 
adorned with the same salient points all 
England over. They are invariably melancholy 
moments, and why they should be so is a 
curious question. Women meet in the morn- 
ing and are comparatively resigned to each 
other, if not happy, over the luncheon-table 
or the afternoon tea. But, it is all up with 
anything Uke genuine kindly feeling or toler- 
ation, when they are left to themselves in the 
evening, with nothing brighter before them 
than the hopes of the men coming in for an 
hour before the final departure — with every 
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conversational interest, that may have been 
created at dinner, broken — men who are 
heavy with wine if they have had enough, 
and grievously ill-disposed towards mankind 
in general, and their host in particular, if they 
have not. 

The little friendly dinner at Mr CoUins's 
was as depressing a thing of the sort as could 
be conceived ; but the drawing-room entertain- 
ment was worse, if possible. " We'll join the 
ladies and have a little music," Mr Collins 
said, in an enterprising tone, when the fifth 
fearful silence settled upon them; and then 
they went in, and Mrs Petherton performed 
something startling in the way of what she 
was good enough to inform Roy was ' classical 
music' Roy replied that he "was glad to 
hear it," which left an impression on Mrs 
Petherton's mind that he meant to imply he 
would not have discovered the fact on his own 
unaided instincts. 

When Mr Fleming turned away from the 
piano, then Mrs Petherton was succeeded by 
one of her sisters, who sang, in what has been 
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decided, on indisputable authority, to be an 
' excellent thing ; ' namely, a voice so still and 
small, that she had fo cough vehemently when 
she had finished, in order to apprise them of 
the fact of their thanks being due. When he 
turned from the piano his heart went down to 
dismal depths, for there was an air of settling 
for some hours, that was unmistakable. Mr 
Collins had got a weak-legged little table 
between himself and Mrs Lethbridge, on which 
were a chess-board and men, and the bright 
little lady was taking up the burden bravely, 
and placing them, preparatory to having ' a 
game/ Roy felt that he should disUke his 
beaming little hostess if she planted her chin 
on her hand, after the manner of chess-players, 
and looked wise over her uninteresting moves. 
" We'll have a little conversation by and bye, 
Mr Fleming," Mr Collins said, apologetically, 
as hQ saw the young man looking at them ; 
and Roy turned away with an iU-suppressed 
oath, asking himself, what on earth such a 
man and he should find to converse about ?" 
On a broad ottoman, in the middle of the 
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room, the five on promotion grouped them- 
selves in the most eflFective manner they knew 
of round the promoted sister. They made 
much affectionate ado about Mrs Petherton — 
alluded perpetually to her hot-house plants, 
her pony carriage, her last toilette from town, 
and other portions of her absent grandeur. 
They were sweetly well satisfied, in fact, to shine 
in her superb reflected light; and she was 
sweetly willing that they should do so on the 
present occasion. She was rather desirous of 
appearing as the woman of mind a little out 
of place before Roydon Tleming, who, as a 
* literary man ' (she little knew what a 
small scribe he thought himself), would admire 
and appreciate, and do all sorts of things about 
her, she half believed. By way of causing 
these feelings todevelope suddenly, she adopted 
the pleasing tone of ignoring her husband, 
and every remark he made. Looking lan- 
guidly away over her shoulder, when he 
prepared any of his diluted spoken thoughts, 
with " Nellie — Nell — Nellie ; " — in vain, con- 
temptible, pitiable, endeavours to catch the 
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attention of the woman who vested her sole 
claim to social consideration on the fact of 
being his wife, and who, at the same time, 
strove^ with all her waspish power, toj make 
him of as small account as possible. 

As for Kate, she had the love of the 
drama upon her strongly. It always amused 
her to see people acting little parts, and there 
was a new actor on the boards to-night. 

Perhaps she over-rated his mental power ! 
However that may be, he was, unquestionably, 
the cleverest man who had crossed her path 
as yet. Not a profound scholar — ^not a man 
steeped in the richest lore that has sprung 
from the soil of learning — but a man who had 
the art of wording nonsense epigrammatically. 
Severely gauged, there might be little depth 
or meaning in the remarks he had addressed 
to Miss Lethbridge during the term of his 
sojourn in her father's house. But what girl 
is capable of much severity in the matter of 
gauging the remarks that are the best she has 
heard ? She did not set him down as a god- 
gifted genius'; and, considering all things. 
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some credit must be given her for her power 
of reserving judgment ; but she did find him 
infinitely more engrossing than the parochial- 
minded yeomen, and other middle-class men, 
who never migrated, of the neighbourhood. 

It was the quality of managing his words 
with a due regard to both metre and meaning 
together, with a certain half-expressed care- 
lessness as to whether people were pleased with 
him or not, which first attracted the girl's 
attention to Roy Fleming. There was a latent 
love of all that was intellectual in Miss Leth- 
bridge, a love that she was unconscious of 
herself as yet, for nothing had come before 
her to call it forth. From the bottom of her 
soul she adored brilliancy. She adored 
brilliancy ; and anything approaching to verbal 
brilliancy was such a new thing to her, that 
what wonder if she accepted much of Roy 
Fleming's society talk, much of his happy, 
tricky, ear-catching phraseology, as pearls of 
great price. 

Which delusion on her part he would have 
been the first to laugh at had he suspected it. 
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He knew — none better — that his best had not 
yet come upon the surface. But though he 
would have laughed at the beUef — ^he would not 
have utterly despised the believer for it. 

A brief account of Kate Lethbridge's life 
and pursuits will put the reader in a better 
position to judge the girl. She was the only 
child gf parents who were very much what 
they appeared to be ; and people who are what 
they appear are rarely all-sufficient to those 
who are a Kttle more. She was very fond of 
them — ^very happy with them — in fact, she was 
not aware herself that there was a touch or two 
less in their natures then in hers. But at 
times there was a vague unrest in the girl's 
soul — a sense of desiring God knows what — a 
moody, hopeless longing for a something which 
she could not even grasp, to name and seek — 
and that 'something' was, more satisfy- 
ing, mental sustenance than had fallen to her 
share. 

The poverty of that mental past of hers ! 
Was it not enough to have put out any sparks 
of genius with which she might originally have 
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been endowed by nature ? The miserable 
sordidness of that school tuition, under the 
auspices of a couple of women who always 
spoke in measured words in order to keep 
their h's in place, and whose manners were 
such that her taste always ached in their pre- 
sence. The wretched uselessness of every bit 
of instruction they imparted to her — the hope- 
less vulgarity of the way in which they im- 
parted it ! The littleness of the goal to be 
gained by means of the wearisome vexatious 
round of paltry observances which made up 
her school-life. The minute proportions of 
the ideas these observances imprinted on her 
mind. These things must be borne in mind 
before Kate Lethbridge is declared to be so 
eager in her search for mental brilliancy, that 
she finds it where it is not. Since that school- 
life ended, her nature had been lying fallow. 
The round of life in that farm-house was 
pleasant enough, as has been said, and the girl 
was young and full of health, and with the 
only ones she loved, and therefore she was 
happy enough. But as thought grew with 
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her growth, the feeling that there was more to 
be got out of life than she was getting, or ever 
likely to get, grew too, and she hungered for 
unknown realms of thought before she had 
ever heard of them. She craved, with a strong 
craving that would have frightened her father 
and mother who had never suffered from it 
themselves, for companionship with those who 
had interests and ideas above the daily ones 
which remained* precisely where they were 
when she first began to be cognisant of them. 
The books she got were so very few — and so 
common-place — that they failed to please her. 
What wonder that she was disposed to take 
Roy Fleming's well-regulated lamp for a re- 
gular sun, and to put him on a pedestal, from 
which it would surely give one of them pain 
to displace him. 

So it was in the order of things that he 
would be displaced if another lit his lamp be- 
fore her, and turned it up higher than this 
first one which illuihined her life-path — and 
dazzled her. The very quickness of that per- 
ception which made her so speedily discover 
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that there was golden ore in him, would, 
in course of time, enable her to detect the 
alloy. Moreover, the " woman of genius " is, 
as Owen Meredith has observed, " essentially 
human," and therefore liable to error in her 
earliest judgments. 

The conversation this night in the Collinses 
drawing-room, which Roy Fleming thought 
must be exceptionally twaddling and tedious, 
was quite on a par with what it had fallen to 
Kate's lot to hear during her whole life. Mrs 
CoUins had heard a rumour that Mrs Rowe, a 
lady in the neighbourhood, was about to get 
rid of her governess, which fact she threw as 
prey, and then her daughters proceeded to 
turn it over. 

"I, for one, don't wonder at it," Mrs 
Petherton said ; " I shouldn't have kept her so 
long." 

" Why not, Nellie ? " the mother asked. 

" Mamma ! " the ugliest Miss Collins put 
in severely, " Nellie has her reasons." 

" Well, if you will have them," Mrs 
Petherton went on hurriedly, before anyone 
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had time to question her, " I wouldn't have 
stood her manners." 

" Ah ! " Mrs Collins ejaculated, admiringly. 
"I assure you, Mr Fleming, Mrs Petherton 
knows how to keep people in their places 
better than any one I ever saw — ^not but what 
she's kindness itself to her inferiors — kindness 
itself." 

Mrs Petherton bridled under the encomium 
— ^but was more than half inclined to snub her 
mother at once for having made it so long ; 
however, she constrained herself, and reserved 
the snub for a moment of privacy, and pro- 
ceeded in utter unconsciousness of Roy's wild 
desire to throttle her. 

" Her manners with Mr Rowe were un- 
endurable ; I heard him oflFer her a horse once 
because she said she was fond of riding ; / 
stopped that. I told Mrs Rx)we she must not 
put up with it." 

" And do you know, Nellie, she had letters 
three days in one week from the same person, 
and wouldn't tell Mrs Rowe who they were 
from?" 
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" Oh ! her conduct has made poor Mrs 
Rowe quite ill," another Collins chanted. 

" And she would wear her dresses cut a 
nasty, trollopy length that was quite disgrace- 
ful — ^in her position." 

" And she used to walk along the road in 
a way that made me sick," Mrs Petherton 
cried, with increasing animation. " I wouldn't 
return her bows, and I made Tom leave off 
taking off his hat to her." 

"Why, yes, one doesn't know where it 
might end," Mrs Collins said, freshly. At 
starting, the excellent woman had thought the 
reverse of hard things of the poor girl who had 
been summarily dismissed by Mrs Rowe, but 
the iniquity of the governess had grown under 
skilful treatment. 

" By Jove, tho' — she was a pretty girl, 
Nellie," Tom Petherton ventured to put in. 

" So she was, Mr Petherton," Kate said, 
rising, and walking over towards the group on 
the ottoman, " the prettiest girl I ever saw." 

" You haven't seen many, remember, my 
dear, " Mrs Petherton replied, contemptuously, 
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" the sort of beauty I admire, Mr Fleming, is 
Mrs Darrock's — so much soul in her face, isn't 
there?'* 

"I don't know, really," Roy answered. 
He was determined that he would not discuss 
Mrs Darrock's merits with any of these people. 
Moreover, he would have rebuffed Mrs Pether- 
ton at that moment whatever ^he had said 
to him in revenge for her rudeness to Kate. 
The angry blush which covered Miss Leth- 
bridge's face, and the frown of annoyance 
which crossed her brow called forth his chival- 
rous feelings — and it was easy to give play 
to these by snubbing Mrs Petherton for Kate's 
sake. 

The game of chess came to an end at last, 
and then Mr Collins got up and went towards 
Roy, and Roy prepared to show his reverend 
entertainer that he considered himself less than 
kin, and that he had no intention of being 
more than kind. He could have forgiven Mr 
Collins the dismalness of this evening, which 
he had been compelled to pass ; he could have 
pardoned Mr Collins's rather obtrusive air ; he 
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could even have looked over the daughters, 
but he could not forgive the efforts the whole 
of them made to link themselves with him 
through Mrs Darrock. 

" I was telling Mrs Lethbridge," Mr 
ColUns commenced, with a jovial air of hearti- 
ness that required watching, Roy felt, " I 
was telling Mrs Lethbridge that I shall get 
you to brush up my interest in current 
literature." 

" Yes," Roy replied, with as little interro- 
gatory stress as he could lay on the word. 

" At one time," Mr Collins went on, putting 
hi3 fat thumbs into his waistcoat pockets, and 
elevating his voice cheerfully, in order that all 
present might benefit by the avowal ; " at 
one time I was thrown much in contact with 
literary people." He paused, but Roy Flem- 
ing maintained an uninterested air, so Mr 
Collins presently resumed, 

" My professional duties carried me out of 
their orbit after a time ; but I always remem- 
ber my early connection with them with 
pleasure, and " (" he's in a difficulty about 
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rounding his sentence prettily," Roy thought, 
" I'll suggest 'remorse' to him") accordingly he 
uttered the word, but Mr Collins blandly waved 
the suggestion aside and substituted a softer 
" regret," and then added, " to resume, always 
remember my connection with them with 
pleasure and regret, in fact ;" he added, with 
a sort of sudden shy-off from the starting- 
point, " I keep it up by doing a little for some 
of the journals." 

As Mr Collins said this, he lifted himself 
up on his toes, and then let himself down on 
his heels again in a cork-like manner that was 
not suited to his appearance. He looked 
round on those assembled in a way that seemed 
to challenge consideration being given to his 
statement, so, as Roy would not speak, Kate 
Lethbridge said, 

" I should like to read them, Mr Collins ; 
will you let us see them ? " 

"Papa writes on deep subjects that would'nt 
interest you," Miss Collins said, getting 
up and ringing the bell for the parting po- 
tations of sherry and ^oda, and Roy fervently 
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hoped that the subject was done with. But 
in a moment his fervent hope was destroyed 
by Mrs CoUins sa3dng, 

" I have been telKng Mrs Lethbridge, Mr 
Fleming, that I quite envy her having you in 
the house ; it must be delightful to hear you 
converse." The amiable woman smiled 
blandly as she spoke, and would not see the 
stem eye with which Mrs Petherton sought 
to silence her. I am sure/' the unconsious 
lady went on, " that if I were not the mother 
of ten, with my hands and head full of them, 
as one may say, there is nothing that would 
give me so much pleasure as listening to the 
conversation of clever people like yourself and 
my husband." 

"She shall have plenty of it, eh, Mr 
Fleming?" Mr Collins said, hilariously, ad- 
vancing upon the sherry and soda ; " we must 
see a great deal of each other ; you must come 
up here of an evening, and we'll have some 
interesting discussions, do us both good, eh ! 
Mrs Lethbridge, you mustn't mind my 
monopolising your young friend; fellow-feeling 
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and all that sort of thing between us, you 
know." 

" I shall have to recall Collins to a sense 
of common decency, I see that, plainly,'' Roy 
whispered to Miss Lethbridgc/ under cover of 
handing her some wine and water. 

" I'm sure Mr Fleming would hke to meet 
Mr Pailey, John ! " the mother of ten cried ; 
and then she went on at full tilt, still regard- 
less of the sharp blue eye of her married 
daughter ; " a charming young man ; he's just 
bought old Ridley's practice, you know," she 
added, in an explanatory tone, to Mrs Leth- 
bridge ; " most accomplished ! plays the 
violin sweetly, two such acquisitions to the 
neighbourhood" (her broad, beaming face 
turned towards Roy in indication of his being 
the other acquisition), " two such acquisitions 
to the neighbourhood is — are — ^it's what we 
could'nt expect," she concluded, hurriedly, 
taking a flying leap out of her grammatical 
difficulty on to unexpected ground. 

" Here, Mr. Acquisition — ^take my glass, 
please," Kate said, in a low tone ; " Mamma's 
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making a sign to me to go and put on mj 
hat ; you re to be released." 

"Thank Heaven for that/' Roy muttered. 

"It's overpowered you; you're unac- 
customed to such thorough-paced appreciation, 
are you not ?" the girl asked, laughing. 

" Happily, I am." 

"Let us hope that the next time Mr 
Pailey and his violin will be here to share the 
honours," Kate answered ; and then she went 
upstairs with her mother to put on their 
wraps. 

When they went down again, Mr Leth- 
bridge alone was waiting for them in the hall. 
" Mr Fleming is going to walk home," 
he explained, " so he's said good night and 
gone on." However, when they went out to 
the waggonette, Roy was waiting to hand Mrs 
Lethbridge in. " It's such a beautiful night, 
and such a short distance, that it's a pity you 
don't walk too, Miss Lethbridge," he said, as 
Kate came up. 

" I should like it ; may I, papa ?" 

" Yes, if you like," her father replied ; and 
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once more, as Roy offered his arm to Kate, 
and the pair walked off down the garden 
drive, just a-head of the waggonette, Mrs 
Lethbridge wished that the new pupil had 
been even such an one as uninteresting 
Tom Petherton. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WALK HOME. 

" We won't do that again in a hurry, will 
we ? " Roy Fleming said, taking Kate's hand 
more firmly upon his arm as they turned out 
of the rectory garden. 

" I won't, at any rate ; and why have you 
put your cigar in your pocket, Mr Fleming? 
you'll blaze up presently and be unpleasant." 

He laughed. " I'm given to smouldering 
for some time before I blaze always," he re- 
plied, taking the cigar out and putting it to his 
lips as he spoke. 

" You shall not even smoulder in my com- 
pany, Mr Fleming." 

" Shall I not ? Are you sure even that I 
shall not take fire? You make yourself 
answerable for a great deal.'' 
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He looked down at the top of her hat in 
the March moonlight wafting his cigar smoke 
airily away the while, and holding her hand on 
his arm more firmly still. " What a jolly night 
it is ; the thought of this walk home carried me 
through the most awful evening I ever spent 
in my life. How on earth can you stand that 
sort of thing ? " 

" You don*t mean that you think I like 
it?" 

" No, I don't think that ! " 
. " Then what on earth would become of me 
if I couldn't stand it — if I couldn't just endure 
it, Mr Fleming?" 

" I don't know," he replied, coolly; but he 
thought " is she a humbug or tete montie, or 
what ? " Anyway he found her worth think- 
ing about, tUl she said, 

" Did they say much to you about Mrs 
Darrock to-night ? " 

" Quite enough." 

" You mean quite enough from them, not 
quite enough about her ? " 

" I mean— whatever you like to suppose." 
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" You're very obliging, Mr Heming ; well, 
I like to suppose the truth ; you can't care to 
hear them canvass her." 

"Why not?" 

" Well, even I couldn't ; I hate their touch- 
ing — tangibly or verbally — anything that's 
dear to me or near to me, or that I've any 
pride in ; when they pat Rock in a patronis- 
ing way with their rough, red hands, I can 
hardly bear it." 

" You put your red setter and my cousin 
on the same platform very gracefully, Miss 
Lethbridge." 

" How awkward of you to charge me with 
such a piece of imbecility," Kate exclaimed. 
" I only meant, if I feel * hands off' about my 
dog, what must you feel about such a woman 
as Mrs Darrock ? " 

" Have you ever seen Mrs Darrock ? " 

"Yes, six years ago she came down for 
a few days with her husband, and I saw her 
at church." 

" And you saw him also ? " * 

"Yes." 
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" Did she seem — ^you didft-'t see more of 
them, I mean?" 

" I used to meet them walking about when 
I was out riding ; they were a wonderful 
couple to be strolling about our country lanes, 
you know, and the CoUins's had cried the 
fact of his being in the carabineers out so 
loudly, that I used to pass them slowly with a 
mixture of awe and curiosity." 

" But you never spoke to her ? " 
" Oh, dear no,'' Kate laughed, " I don't 
think she ever spoke to anybody ; she used to 
look pretty, and melancholy, and sulky." 

" Money gets women," Roy muttered ; then 
he added hurriedly "what made that man 
Petherton marry that girl ?" 

" Because they wished him to do it, and 
he wished it too ; ivhy shouldn't he have done 
it?" 

" Why should he, when, as I was observ- 
ing just now, ' money gets women ?' " 

" 'And ill-luck gets just* — Nellie Collins, 
are you thinking ? " Kate asked, mis-quoting 
somewhat madly. 
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" No ; I was thinking that it is extraor- 
dinary that even he, having money, couldn't 
manage to get a more satisfactory wife." 

" He means me," Kate thought, indig- 
nantly, and forthwith she drew her hand from 
his arm ; she " must hold up her dress," she 
said. 

" It's a bleak, bitter night, you were rather 
plucky to walk when you might have driven,'*, 
Roy said, as they turned into the Grange gates, 
and the March winds came sharply over the 
lawn to greet them. Kate's face began to 
bum, perhaps the tingling was only caused by 
the breeze, but Mr Roydon Fleming certainly 
was making himself the reverse of pleasant. 

" If I had known the disagreeables I should 
have to encounter, I should have driven," the 
girl said somewhat unguardedly, showing Roy 
that she was annoyed about something, and 
not leaving him much room for doubt as to 
what that something was. Perhaps it was 
just as well, he told himself, that she should be 
annoyed with him ; she " was so far ahead of 
any of the other girls " he had seen down here, 
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and he would be having so much idle time on 
his hands, that she might be safer annoyed 
than pleased with him. Still, though he 
thought this, he could not resist asking her, 

" What the disagreeables were ? " and 
asking it with uncommonly well portrayed in- 
terest, too. He had the dangerous knack of 
looking serious on the instant, serious, and 
rather hurt, than otherwise, when he wanted to 
appeal to a woman. He would not have dis- 
played any manner of the sort towards such a 
wotoan as Mrs Darrock, but he could not help 
trying how far Kate Lethbridge was capable of 
reflecting feeling, or the semblance of it. 

"Not worth mentioning," was all she 
would tell him in reply, and then he ruthlessly 
suggested that it " was the cold wind probably 
cutting her up, and hadn't she better walk a 
little faster." 

They were almost close to the house now, 
and as they saw Mr and Mrs Lethbridge 
standing at the hall door waiting for them, 
they turned from the carriage drive which led 
up to a side entrance alone, through a little 
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wicket gate on to that portion of the lawn 
which was cut up with geometrical-patterned 
flower beds and considered more ornamental. 
And as they did so, away from his post at the 
door, where he had been watching for some 
time. Miss Lethbridge's dog came leaping to 
meet her. A great, deep-chested golden yellow 
setter, " feathered" with long silken, silvery 
white hair, with large, soft, tawny eyes, glisten- 
ing out a welcome to Kate in the moonlight, 
wagging his big, bushy tail frantically, curving 
about in a series of leaps that were wonder- 
fully agile and graceful, but slightly detri- 
mental to the flower beds and to his mistress's 
dress, being altogether boisterously and flat- 
teringly eff'usive, after the manner of his hand- 
some, affectionate tribe. 

" Rock nearly knocked you down, didn't 
he, Kate ? " her mother said, as they ap- 
proached. 

" Oh, no, he didn't, the good dog," Kate 
repUed, urging Rock on his wild career again 
by shaking a glove over his head. 

" He's a nice dog enough, but he covers 
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me with yellow hairs. I'm as well feathered 
as Rock every time he comes near me," Roy- 
don Fleming said, as he patted the dog. 

" Neglect him then ; he's very sensitive, 
and won't trouble you with more of his atten- 
tions," Kate replied. 

"Did you breed him yourself?" Roy 
asked of Mr Lethbridge, as the whole party, 
including Rock, walked into the house. 

" No, he was given to Kate by a Mrs 
Claude Walsingham," Mr Lethbridge replied. 

" You make so much of him that you'll 
turn his head. Miss Lethbridge ; he'll go mad 
and bite some one some day," Roy said, almost 
severely, as Rock " fetched" an antimaccassar 
to which he had directed his own attentions, 
from the back of the chair on which Roy was 
sitting. 

" You're really very kind to prophesy any- 
thing of the sort, considering how fond I am 
of the dog," she replied, quickly. Then she 
laughed and added, "how very disagreeable 
dining at the CoUins's has made us all to each 
other, hasn't it, mamma ? " 
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" It hasn't had that effect on me," her 
mother said. 

" And Rock is very successfully practising 
the art of being disagreeable, without having 
dined at the Collins's," Roy remarked. 

Kate rose up and said good night to her 
father and mother ; she was looking roupd to 
nod rather stiffly to Roy, when she saw that 
he was holding the door open for her to pass. 
" Good night, Mr Fleming," she said, carefully 
changing her candlestick into her right hand 
as she spoke. 

"Won't you give the parting shake of 
peace? " 

" There has been no war." 

" Then shake hands," he said, following 
her into the hall. " Miss Lethbridge, what 
have I done ? I haven't annoyed you, have 
I ? Do forgive me." 

He had annoyed her, unquestionably. 
What the mass thought of her dog, or of her 
treatment of her dog, was a matter of not the 
smallest moment to her. But she did feel a 
little sore that Rock should be lightly es- 
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teemed by Roydon Fleming. However, it is 
always well to forgive those who offend us, 
and somehow it came very easy to forgive Roy 
Fleming. So the candlestick was changed 
back again, and the clasp of peace and good- 
will exchanged, and finally, when they 
separated, the young man and the girl went 
their respective ways, each thinking more of the 
other than could be well accounted for in reason. 
As far as Roydon Flensing knew himself, 

'Twas partly pride and partly jest, 
And partly 'twas a boyish whim ; * 
Vnd that he loved to see the rest 
Look angrily on her and him," 

which had made him incline to Kate this night. 
She was very pleasant to him — pleasant at 
first in her undisguised efforts to please him ; 
pleasant at last in the pain she could not 
quite conceal at the failure of those efforts, as 
she thought. But though he acknowledged 
that she was this, he resolved to be very much 
on guard, as far as his own feelings were con- 
cerned. He reminded himself that "it wouldn't 
do for him to marry yet ; " that a " hking 
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lightly won is apt to be lightly lost/' and that 
he " was not hound enough to compromise a 
girl for nothing." But though he thus 
reminded himself, it did give him a certain 
feeling of satisfaction to remember that Kate 
had not at all a look of being shallow in feeling 
any more than in intellect. For the time, at 
least, he felt sure every feeUng she displayed 
would be genuine. She might change, if very 
strongly tempted to do so; but she would 
never be calculating, heartless, and chillingly 
prudent and conventional. On the whole, 
though, wasn't it just as well that a contem- 
plated wife should be chillingly prudent and 
conventional? Before he could settle the 
question he fell asleep, and in the morning he 
had forgotten that he was interested about it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MARCH OP THE YEAR. 

It seemed to Miss Lethbridge that the 
spring went through all its changes very 
quickly that season. The year is always 
pleasant in its boyhood, when the fields and 
hedges are growing greener hourly, when the 
easterly blasts decrease in bitterness each day; 
when there is a promise in the sunshine of 
warmth shortly being shed from it ; " when a 
fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast, 
and a livelier iris changes on the burnished 
dove, and young men's fancies lightly turn to 
thoughts of love," according to Mr Tennyson ; 
when, in short, the summer is but a little way 
before us, the world is a very pleasant place, 
and life seems very sweet. 

The summer — the glorious darling of the 
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year, with her verdure and lavishness — ^her 
fmit and flowers — ^her thorough and complete 
sufficiency to all who love nature — summer, 
the sovereign of the seasons — ^summer, that 
makes us feel the glory of God far more fer- 
vently than does the most dimly-lighted 
cathedral pile — summer, the love of the poets 
(and the friend of every artist) — simamer, the 
atmospheric paradise — ^summer, that, like the 
" rare Egyptian," makes " defect perfection," 
by burning away the purest green, to endow 
the leaves with a richer hue — the golden 
summer had come ! 

She came in such luxurious state this year. 
With her robes trimmed heavily with flowers 
— with such a glory over her path from her 
seldom-clouded sun. It was no wonder that 
people went out to look at her, and that the 
sacrifices of pic-nics, and broken hearts, con- 
sequent thereupon, should have been offered 
up freely to a grande dame who came in such 
pomp and glory. 

Mrs Petherton, of Thursford Hall, was an 
unpleasant young woman, when regarded as 
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an independent atom of humanity. But when 
looked upon as a link in the social chain, she 
was not to be hghtly esteemed. She had two 
great merits, two priceless gifts for a woman 
to be possessed of who has a power of enter- 
taining ; she was young, and she liked society. 
Hex youth gave her strength to stand many 
rebuffs, which she received in seeking society ; 
and society, in return, finally accorded to 
her youth the remote possibility of becom. 
ing softer and more womanly and agreeable in 
time. 

Really, she was a gallant Uttle creature in 
the cause of promoting amusement for herself. 
Others were free to join in it, so far as they 
furthered the great end for which NeUie 
laboured. So it came to pass that Thursford 
Hall became the assembling spot, and she the 
head-centre, of the neighbourhood. There 
was a wood at some short distance from Thurs- 
ford Hall that had evidently been planted 
expressly for pic-nics, and into this wood sh6 
invited her friends one sultry July day, and 
into this wood they came willingly. 
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It was not an unkempt wood. It was 
intersected by four broad grass walks, from 
whence the undergrowth, which is apt to 
intrude in less well-regulated woods, had been 
sedulously cleared away. Four thickly-turfed 
walks, that widened out every now and then 
into tiny amphitheatres, where moss disputed 
possession with the turf, and covered the 
gnarled roots of trees that offered themselves 
for seats with a brighter velvet. A wonderftd 
wood, with a httle rivulet creeping about it in 
all sorts of unexpected places — a rivulet that 
was as full of turns, and twists, and reflections 
as the mind of man. A wood, that a few 
weeks before had been " piercing sweet " with 
the perfume of thousands of the fairy "ladders 
to heaven " — ^the liUes of the valley. 

The earth is daintily carpeted in July; 
there is a tinge of gold about her green 
draperies then, that comes from her having 
absorbed so much sunshine — a tinge that is 
to the later autumnal tints what a glorious 
bit of Claude's is to the " Rising Sun," on a 
country tavern door; or "cowslip unto ox- 
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lip" — a faint reflection, in fact, of that which 
is coming, when the year is dying in crimson 
and gold. 

The portion of her they selected for their 
pic-nic was specially well carpeted. It was a 
part where two of the broad walks met and 
merged into each other — a wide, clear space, 
nearly overshadowed by the tall trees, which 
hung over from all sides to greet each other 
lovingly at the top. With a knoll or two to 
break the flatness — with the rivulet creeping 
round in one of its curves within sight — with 
the tender coo of wood-pigeons surging sooth- 
ingly in low waves of sound upon their ears 
at brief intervals — with no sound, no trace of 
man's occupation or bodily toil within hearing 
or sight — ^this deep luxurious solitude was the 
very place to spend drowsy, happy hours in, 
on a long summer's day. 

" Death is the end of life ! Ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? " 

is a natural strain to sing under such circum- 
stances, when a '^half dream" seems to be 
creeping over nature herself. 
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But the party who woke the echoes of the 
Thursford wood this day was not. composed of 
lotos-eaters. As soon as they were all as- 
sembled — and Mrs Petherton had been very 
enterprising, the assemblage was a large one — 
they commenced labouring hard at arranging 
the luncheon. It was a pic-nic constituted 
after the custom of that country — that is, Mrs 
Petherton did not invite her friends and their 
baskets. She invited her friends, and she her- 
self provided for their refreshment, by which 
means the customary twelve chickens, and half 
a dozen pies, good enough in themselves, but 
afflicted with a similarity to each other, were 
avoided. 

Mr Pailey, the gentleman of whom Mrs 
Collins had made honourable mention at her 
dinner, was there, together with his violin, 
quite ready to oblige the company with an 
'air' on the smallest solicitation. A long 
young man, with shoals of sandy hair, and 
colourless eyes, whose, professional manner 
was one of gravity and rigour, and whose un- 
professional air had a suspicion of low comedy 
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about it. " I don't, like the apothecary," 
Roy Fleming said to Kate Lethbridge, as soon 
as -the gentleman, mentioned thus disparag- 
ingly, arrived upon the ground. 

shall like him well enough if he'll 
play for us to dance to," Kate replied. 

"It will be about as easy and agreeable 
work dancing on this turf, as on a feather- 
bed." 

" Oh, not here ; we're to go to the hall 
when we're tired of the wood, and dance in 
the drawing-room." 

"Then there'll be a piano, and the 
apothecary's fiddle will be superfluous ; look 
at the fellow ! he's taking it out already." 

" Mr Pailey is going to play us some 
variations on that lovely air in 'Martha,' 
while the salad is being mixed," Mrs Peth- 
erton proclaimed ; and then people sank 
down round about the knolls, and Mr Pailey 
went into position between the audience and 
the table-cloth. 

He put his violin up to his throat, and 
pressed his chin down upon his violin, and 
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imitated, to the best of his ability, the 
various caressing gestures which artists be- 
stow upon the instrument that seems to be 
the best loved of all inanimate things. Then 
he sent a shudder through every one by pro- 
ducing a prolonged and apparently agonized 
squeak ; then he screwed it up, till Roy 
hoped . that something would fly and " hit 
Pailey in the face ; " and then he treated 
them to half-an-hour's uninterrupted perform- 
ance of the variations on " that lovely air 
from Martha." 

" A man who does that ought to be de- 
stroyed," Roy Fleming muttered, as Mr Pailey 
concluded, and gathered his audience together 
as it were in one large smile. 

"I don't think I quite like the vioHn," 
Kate answered, dubiously ; " he seemed to 
be hurting himself the whole time." 

" I hope he was ; I know he hurt me 
enough ; no one has a right to subject a lot of 
his fellow-creatures to such insulting torture." 

"The plaudits that are being bestowed 
on your fellow-acquisition, seem to have the 
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effect of making you ill-tempered, Mr Flem- 
ing/' Kate said, laughingly, as she looked 
down at him, stretched out on the grass by 
her side. 

The gloom left his face as she spoke to 
him, and he looked at her admiringly. They 
had got very intimate during the months he 
had been at Thursford Grange, and he had 
come to like Kate Lethbridge very much 
indeed. But he had got so used to her, 
seeing her day after day, going through the 
same routine, that he had ceased to think 
of what she was like. To-day, it seemed to 
him that she was pretty and wonderfully 
graceful. 

Pretty, with a mobile prettiness, and 
graceful, with a flexible grace that caught 
his eyes, and kept them fixed on her for a 
long time, as she sat by his side, with her 
head bent down, trying not to seem con- 
scious of that steady gaze of his, and yet 
half-shyly returning it at times. She was 
" far a-head of all the other women," he told 
himself, in appearance, manner, style, and 
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dress. Yes ! even her dress was marked by 
a perfect propriety that made her seem fit- 
tingly placed in that fair scene. 

A mauve and white striped muslin crisp 
and clear, a dangerous looking little hat of 
mauve velvet, with matchless fitting gloves of 
the same hue softened, made Roy think she 
looked perfectly bewitching. 

They had got very intimate, as has been 
said, during those months of Mr Fleming's 
residence in her father's house. They had 
played croquet a great deal; and sat out 
together under the shade of a weeping elm 
on the lawn, in the noon-tide hour, when 
Roy would come home hot and tired from 
walking about the farm — and they had walked 
about a good many hours (when they came 
to be added up) in the cool of the evening 
in the lawn and gardens. Moreover, Roy 
had got down a lot of his books for Miss 
Lethbridge's edification ; and though they 
did not exactly read them together, they 
talked about what they had both read, which 
is perhaps pleasanter — and Kate was begin- 
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ning to think how dull it would be whel^ 
Mr Heming left them, and Roy was begin- 
ning to find the time hang very heavy on 
his hands, if by any chance Kate was spend- 
ing the day from home. So things were 
going on calmly and equably when this pic- 
nic came and disturbed them a little. 

It seemed only a natural and a proper 
thing to Roy that he should monopolize Miss 
Lethbridge's entire attention, though they 
had been asked out to contribute to the 
general amusement ; and it seemed only right 
to Kate that she should be monopolized by 
him. They both had excellent reasons to ofier 
to the rest, and each other, for this course of 
conduct. " The others are all nearly strangers 
to me, and they have their own set of allu- 
sions and jokes amongst each other, making 
me feel I'm an outsider," Roy Fleming said, 
when Mrs Petherton remonstrated with him 
for "neglecting every one but Miss Leth- 
bridge." " It's your own faidt that you're 
a stranger to them," that lady replied, with 
some truth, "and as for Kate Lethbridge, if 

VOL. I. 13 
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she snubs every one else while you're here, 
she will find herself awkwardly placed when 
you're gone/' 

There was much truth and justice in this 
remark — ^and in many other animadversions 
that were made on Miss Lethbridge— never- 
theless, if Mrs Petherton desired, as she said, 
to "put a stop to nonsense that made her 
sick," she was injudicious. Roy determined 
at once, that, at any rate, while he was there, 
Miss Lethbridge should not sufier from being 
disregarded. Accordingly, as soon as Mrs 
Petherton released him, he went back to 
Kate's side, and there was something in his 
manner that was far too devotional, and 
something in Kate's that was far too gladly 
acceptant of it, for discretion. 

" If you want any one else who'll amuse 
you more. Miss Lethbridge, tell me so, and 
I'll make myself scarce with admirable promp- 
titude and discretion ; but, till that some one 
appears, I suppose I may as well take the 
goods the gods give." 

"No one could amuse me more, and I 
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don't want the gods to give me anything 
better," Kate replied, with rather more en- 
ergy than was strictly called for; and then 
the salad was pronounced ready, and they 
got themselves about the table-cloth to what 
Roy declared was " much better music than 
Pailey's,'' namely, the drawing of several 
bottles of champagne simultaneously. 

Now, Roydon Pleming was pre-emi- 
nently the object of interest at this social 
gathering, and Mrs Petherton had fully in- 
tended that he should be her humble vassal 
for the day. Roy was better looking, and bet- 
ter bred, and better educated, than any of the 
other men, therefore his exclusive devotion to 
Miss Lethbridge was a rank offence that 
might not be passed over without rebuke 
or punishment. For awhile Mrs Petherton 
wavered — she could not make up her mind 
which should be awarded to the man who 
was so perversely throwing himself away 
without sufficient cause. Finally, she re- 
solved on stinging quietly. 

^'Mr Fleming?" she cried out, just as 
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Roy had arranged himself comfortably, and 
was looking about for something to eat ; and 
Roy had to gather himself up from the ground 
and go over to her. "May I ask you, as 
a favour to me, to attend to Kate Lethbridge? 
I can't get any one else to pay her the least 
attention ; but you know her, and won't mind 
— will you ? " she said, suavely. 

He had received a disagreeable letter 
from his uncle's lawyer that morning — a let- 
ter which asked his consent to the execution 
of a deed which would decrease the pro- 
perty that would eventually be his own, and 
he was very uncertain of what it behoved 
him to do, and, therefore, rather irritable. 
Moreover, Pailey's violin had been a trial — 
and the getting up from Kate's side just as 
he thought himself settled there for the next 
two hours, had been another. On the whole, 
it was not to be wondered at that they were 
not kind eyes which he bent upon Mrs 
Petherton as he replied — 

" You're very good ; but don't fear that 
Miss Lethbridge will lack attention; it is 
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very unselfish of you to have thought of her 
with your own sisters here." Then he went 
back to Miss Lethbridge again, and, as far 
as could be seen, there was peace and good* 
will throughout the party. At any rate, the 
luncheon was got over pleasantly enough; 
and after it, they all listened to the "last 
thing Mr Pailey had learnt" on the viohn, 
without any active expression of ill-feeling. 

Of coiu-se, as soon as luncheon was over, 
they took the next meal into consideration. 
" We'll all walk about and amuse ourselves," 
Mrs Petherton said, " and then we will meet 
here in a couple of hours and have tea ; when 
that's over, it will be time to go back and 
think about dancing." 

" I suppose, if we'd rather sit still we 
needn't walk about and amuse ourselves, 
need we, Mrs Petherton," Kate Lethbridge 
asked. 

Ah ! my dear ! / shall take you under 
my wing," Mrs Petherton replied, with an 
affected jocularity that did not go well vsdth 
her eyes at the moment. 
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" What ! after specially entrusting Miss 
Lethbridge to me ? No, no, Mrs Petherton, it 
would be a grave reproach to me if I permitted 
that," Roy said, offering his arm to Kate as 
he spoke. Then he added to that young lady 
"there's not much to see in this wood besides 
trees and turf, and you can see them here just 
as well as if we knock about ; shall we sit 
down by the river and then I can smoke com- 
fortably." 

" I think it would be a good plan," Kate 

assented ; so they sat down on the rivulet's 

bank, and for a short time watched the others 

making their walking arrangements in silence. 

Sooth 'twere a pleasant life to lead. 
With nothing in the world to do," 

" as some one has sagely remarked," Roy 

said, at last, " how would you like this sort of 

thing to go on for ever, Kate ? " 

He had never called her anything but 

" Miss Lethbridge " before, and she blushed 

a little as she answered, 

" Well ! I think I should get tired of it/' 
" I thought so," he replied, seriously ; 
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now at present, I feel as if I never could get 
tired of lying down in the sun and watching 
the water ripple along, and having you by 
my side." 

" You'd be sick of it as soon as I should be." 

" By Jove ! iVb, not as soon ; I wish 
with all my heart that I could believe that 
your liking for me would last as long as mine 
for you and when he said that he took her 
hand into his and Kate began to experience a 
difficulty in breathing. 

" One never can be sure of anything," she 
said, softly uttering one of the meaningless 
axioms that are uttered in the hope of cover- 
ing confusion on such occasions. But though 
she said, " one never can be sure of anything,'' 
she was very sure, in the innermost recesses of 
her heart, that she did like Roy Fleming very 
much indeed, and that he was well worth 
liking. And she was right in both convictions. 

" May I believe it, Kate ? " he asked, ten- 
derly. 

" Believe what ? " Kate answered, eva- 
sively ; and then he had to go over the same 
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ground again in a way that would have been 
wearisome to a third person, but that was very 
delightful to Miss Lethbridge. When he had 
finished she whispered that " he might believe 
it/' and though there was something that 
, practical people who were not in love might 
have been forgiven for thinking vague and 
undefined about the understanding arrived at, 
it seemed to render them both remarkably 
happy. 

" I'll apply the floral test to you," he said, 
presently, taking a little bouquet of daisies and 
pimpernel, mixed with various kinds of grasses, 
which she had spent the last five minutes in 
.arranging, from her hand as he spoke. But 
after pulling a few leaves out he threw the 
bunch into the stream, saying it was all 
bosh." 

Yes — that is all bosh, as you say, because 
if it comes wrong at the end, and you want it 
to come right, you're sure to pull out two to- 
gether." 

"Exactly so. I should take^ even more 
violent measures, I fancy, to make anything 
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come right that I had set my heart on! For 
instance," he continued, laughing, " if you ever 
let me see that you want me to resign in 
favour of some one else, I shall be quite capable 
of wringing the promoted one's neck," 

Her face flamed with pleasure at his 
acknowledgment of her sway over him. It 
.was such a new thing to her ! She could but 
rejoice, and show her joy most flatteringly. 

" As if I could— as if it could be possible/' 

He lounged back with his arms under his 
head for a pillow, and looked long and earn- 
estly at the impassioned face bending above 
him. At last he said, 

Before I spoke as I have spoken I ought 
to have waited and known you better— or 
rather helped you to know yourself better: 
however ! " he added, suddenly sitting erect 
and taking her hand in his agia^in, I ask no 
promise and no avowal in return from you 
yet; but I could not help letting you know 
that I love you, Kate ! - 

As he whispered the last words tenderly, 
Kate's head hung down lower and lower still. 
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and her face burnt with happy blushes. She 
would have given any promise — she was ready 
to make any avowal. But he distinctly re- 
fused to ask for either ; and so she remained 
unbound. 

The rest of that day went by like a happy 
dream. That is a one-sided statement, though. 
It went by like a happy dream to Roy and. 
Kate. They had come to the crisis of knowing 
that each was all-sufficient to the other ; so 
much was certain ; and the uncertainty that 
hung over the probable issue of the affair did 
not decrease, but, on the contrary, rather added 
to the charm. 

But the day did not go by like a happy 
dream to some of the others. The Miss 
Collins's were one and all wont to declare that 
the society of each other was sufficient for 
them. " I am always quite happy and well 
amused with my sisters," they would, any one 
of them, state freshly to any person who looked 
at all likely to believe them ; and, doubtless, 
they spoke the truth as far as everyday life 
was concerned. But a pic-nic is by way of 
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being a little out of the everyday course, and 
the five sisters could not help feeling that as 
far as they went it was a failure. Condemned 
to sit about or walk about in the sun with 
each other, they began to feel, long before the 
day was over, that they might as well have 
stayed at home, and so though they did not 
exactly grow cross they grew subdued and 
meditative, and during this phase naturally 
developed many womanly and Christian senti- 
ments respecting those whose lots were cast in 
pleasanter places. They looked askance at 
Kate Lethbridge when she did come back 
from the bank of the rivulet at last, and 
answered some speeches which she addressed 
to them in monosyllables and tones that were 
designed to portray more sorrow than anger, 
and were altogether odious in their demeanour 
as only women who have been discreet on 
compulsion can be. 

As for Kate, she was not one to turn the 
left cheek when the right had been smitten, or 
to sit down and sorrow in silence under disap- 
t)roval. "What's the matter with you, Fanny 
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she asked, " didn't you hear what I said ? " 

"Miss Collins has over-walked herself," 
Roy remarked, unfeelingly. " I foresaw this 
when you all started off at such a pace 
immediately after dinner ; it was indiscreet of 
you really, Miss Collins." 

"You had far better have come and sat down 
with us, Fanny," Kate said, laughing, " we're 
fresher than when we came*^ — are we not? 
— ^and quite ready for any number of dances." 

Fanny tried hard to think of something 
sharp to say ; her memory failed her, however, 
so she merely uttered a truism. 

" Oh ! you didn't want me." 
No, we didn't," Kate replied, carelessly, 
and again Bx)y and Miss Lethbridge ebbed 
as it were just far enough out of the circle for 
their conversation to be unshared by others. 

" Look here, Kate ! " Roy Fleming said to 
her when they were walking back to the hall 
in the evening, it's too late in the day to 
take up fresh interests — even for you ; don't 
dance with any of these men, they're a set of 
cads, and that fiddler is the worst of the lot." 
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"I suppose that means that I'm only 
to dance with you/' Kate answered, with a 
candour that might have been injudicious, 
but that was very natural under the circum* 
stances. 

" I suppose it does," he rephed, " but the 
other was the neater way of putting it." 

So all through that evening the pair under 
consideration affected each other's societv to a 
most unwary degree, and at last Mrs Collins 
decided, in her good-natured, motherly mind, 
that it would be " only friendly towards the 
Lethbridges if she said something to Mr 
Fleming." 

Accordingly, when a pause came in the 
proceedings once Mrs Collins bore down upon 
Roy, and he found himself absorbed, as it were, 
by her presence, and compelled to listen to 
her. " There are sandwiches in the dining- 
room, and I think I must ask you to come 
with me and get me one, Mr Fleming, she 
said, affably, and she looked so broadly good- 
natured as she said it that Roy fell an unsus- 
pecting victim into the friendly trap. Had it 
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been one of her daughters with whom he had 
been improving the shining hours of that long 
summer day, he would have been on his guard 
against insidious attacks. But he had re- 
paired from the Miss Collins's and " really had 
not deserved this " he felt when Mrs Collins, 
as soon as she got him in the seclusion of the 
dining-room, commenced, 

" Being a mother myself, I feel that I may 
speak to you, Mr Fleming," and then stopped 
to recover her breath, which she had lost in the 
progress. 

" Not being a mother myself, I don't see 
the force of the observation," Bx)y thought, but 
he only said, 

" Certainly ; do you want my opinion 
about perambulators, Mrs Collins ? They're 
uncommonly agreeable things, especially in 
Kensington Gardens, when driven by a nurse- 
maid who's dazed by one of her love's young 
military dreams." 

" Mr Fleming," Mrs Collins resumed, with 
some severity, " I say I feel that I may speak 
to you as a mother." 
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(" Often Roy muttered, softly ; the lady 
did not accept the amendment, however, but 
went on, "besides, I've known Kate Leth- 
bridge from a baby, and I do hope you know 
what you mean ? 

Against the lightest attempt to regulate 
his line of life ; against the smallest effort at 
coercing him, Roy Fleming had always re- 
belled. Under the circumstances it may be 
questioned whether any man would have 
suffered himself to be brought to book by Mrs 
Collins. But unquestionably Roy would not. 
At the same time, though he was bitterly dis- 
gusted with her on his own account, he did 
recognize that she was actuated by a kindly 
spirit towards Kate. This reflection made 
him more temperate in his reply to her than 
he would otherwise have been. 

" I really hope I know what I mean too, 
Mrs Collins, but I'm rather at a loss to know 
what special branch of my conduct claims 
your attention.'' 

" It's always well to speak plain," the 
good woman went on, warming to her work. 
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and feeling very much as if she had managed 
a good match for Kate Lethbridge already, 
and was hugely magnanimous not to have 
done it for her own daughters. " Its always 
well to speak plain, I'm meaning Kate Leth- 
bridge." 

Roy's brow began to cloud. Had a man 
taken Kate's name in vain to him in this way 
he would have known how to reply to him. 
But with a woman the difficulties were in- 
creased ten-fold. He cared for Kate, and 
Kate knew that he so cared for her. He 
" could not have it said," he told himself, as 
he gravely seated himself, and prepared to 
answer Mrs Collins, " he could not have it 
said that he had been forced to declare him- 
self, and that it was only his having gone too 
far and then beings brought to book by her 
friends which had fixed him to Kate at last," 
which probably would be said did he not ' 
check all interference at once. So he replied, 
without that demonstration of gratitude which 
Mrs Collins had half anticipated from him, 

" May I ask what you are meaning about 
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Miss Lethbridge; nothing tincomplimentary 
to her, I hope, for I shall not be inclined to 
listen to it if it is?" 

" Now that you may rely upon it, it isn't," 
Mrs Collins said, eagerly, her face glowing up 
as she spoke till it smarted, and her eyes filling 
with those excited, uncalled-for, futile, amiable 
tears which some women have a power of pro- 
ducing at a moment's notice. " Now that 
you may rely upon it, it isn't ; I've known 
Kate from a baby, and I'm very fond of her, 
tho' my daughters do say — ^but there, that's 
nothing here nor there," she said, pulling off 
the dangerous ground of her daughters' 
opinions abruptly. " What I mean is, that I 
hope you know what you're meaning, Mr 
Fleming, and not playing the fool with Kate ? 
I'm a friend of the Lethbridges, and I will 
say it, I hope you're not." 

Roy got up impatiently. " I have no doubt 
you mean well, Mrs Collins, everybody does, I 
believe; but I fancy the Lethbridges would 
scarcely feel grateful if they knew of a supposi- 
tion that is as insulting to them as to me.'* 

VOL. I. 14 
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Mrs Collins rose too. Flurried and half 
offended as she was by his manner and reply, 
she was still cordially desirous of being able 
to say to her daughters, when those amiable 
girls canvassed the conduct of their old school- 
fellow — " My dears, he's going to many her ; 
I have it from his own lips.** She was really 
anxious to be able to say this, therefore she 
would not accept the first rebuff. 

" But, Mr Fleming, after to-day, and the 
way you're going on to-night, I do hope that 
it will soon be an engagement ? " 

" When it is you'll probably hear of it ; 
and until it is perhaps you'll be good enough 
to refrain from forcing me to discuss the pro- 
babilities of it." And when he said that Mrs 
Collins felt that she might as well have held 
her peace, and had nothing for it but to take 
the arm he offered stiflBy, and go back in 
dudgeon to the room where they were still 
dancing. 

Naturally the first thing Kate Lethbridge's 
over-zealous friend did was to deliver a mys- 
terious warning to that young lady. 
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My dear," she began, ranging herself up 
alongside of Kate, " if I were in your place I 
wouldn't dance any more to-night/' 

"Oh, won't I if I get the chance, Mrs 
Collins ; I'm not tired at all." 

"I should rather see you sitting down 
quietly sometimes as my girls do ; you never 
see them tearing about all the evening, they 
know better." 

" No, I never do see them tearing about 
all the evening," Kate admitted. But at the 
same time she was conscious that she did not 
feel the unbounded admiration for the self- 
denial of the Miss CoUins's, which she might 
have felt had she not known their conduct 
to be more the result of obligation than 
choice. 

" Then I hope it will be with Mr Pailey 
or some of the others ; not Mr Fleming any 
more, or the world will talk," Mrs Collins re- 
torted, almost angrily ; and Kate's head went 
up indignantly at the bare idea of supervision 
being exercised over her in such a matter. In 
short, as may be supposed, the sole effect of 
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the friendly intervention was to make Miss 
Lethbridge regard Roy Fleming as a harbour 
of refuge from wearisome platitudes. The 
girl never gave very deep and earnest thought 
to anything, but she gave some sharp thoughts 
to many things. It struck her as a poor and 
paltry little attenlpt to give her and themselves 
an importance which they did not possess to 
speak of " the world'* talking of her. " The 
world " with Mrs Collins meant about a score 
people in the vicinity who might chance to 
meet the Collinses, while her (Kate's) iniquities 
were still uppermost in their minds ; but she 
knew very well that the next contumacious 
governess, or the case of murrain among the 
sheep, would succeed her in criminal interest. 
What did all the " talking " of such a world 
weigh against the tangible pleasure of going 
round to the strains of the " Guard s" galop 
and the " Mabel'* waltz with one with whom 
she was thoroughly in tune ? 

Apparently it weighed as nothing, for at 
all the out-door gatherings of the kind which 
were got up " on the success of Mrs Pether- 
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ton's as it seemed, Roy Fleming was always 
at her side, and she was evidently enchanted 
to have him there. As for Roy, his happiness 
was marred by one or two reflections. Situ- 
ated as he was at present, marriage was utterly 
out of the question, and he therefore occa- 
sionally reproached himself for having put even 
the light chains on Kate which she was so well- 
pleased to wear. " I was an awful fool to say 
so much, as I can't say more just yet, I know 
that very well," he would say to himself ; and 
then again he would console himself for not 
being able to " say more " for awhile, with the 
thought that it was all for the best. Kate 
would probably have an opportunity of seeing 
other men, and thus he should have an oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether her regard for him 
was genuine, or merely a liking that she would 
feel for any one who was what she herself 
called " new and nice." 

While he was debating this question in 
his own mind, and striving sedulously to learn 
more of Kate's, he by no means neglected that 
for which he had come down to Thursford. 
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He learnt as much about agriculture as can be 
taught in six months ; and he came to the 
conclusion that all he should ever know about 
it would not do much to retrieve the value of 
the Helston property when it became his. In 
spite of this conclusion though, he decided on 
staying at Thursford for some time longer, 
for learning farming was no more the para- 
mount object with him now. He wanted 
to learn Kate. When he had mastered that 
subject he would turn with a will to one 
of the many ways of life by which men 
with brains and pluck succeed in win- 
ning for themselves the means of living, and 
purchase the means of keeping a wife. For 
though he did not forget the fact of his uncle 
being very much older than himself, and there- 
fore, in the order of things, likely to die before 
him, he never permitted himself to arrange 
his plans on that probability. The feeling of 
wishing to keep the management of himself 
and his happiness entirely in his own hands, 
was ever present with him. He was not one 
to wait for dead men's shoes — ^to dream and 
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dawdle up and down the earth until Death 
made his life pleasant by taking the old man. 
He was farther than ever, it may be presumed 
therefore, from entertaining his uncle's oflFer of 
an allowance and a home at Helston. As 
far as he knew himself he believed that nothing 
— ^not even his love for Miss Lethbridge — 
would induce him to sacrifice a jot of his in- 
dependence. He felt himself capable of work- 
ing his way to her if she could wait. If she 
could not ! — well, he could not beg it, that was 
all. 

All this time Kate had her small cross to 
bear also. She was an only daughter, and 
she was highly prized. This being the case, 
need it be added that she was at times much 
worried ? The rumour of what Mr Pleming 
and her daughter had done and left undone 
in the matter of conversation and dancing at 
the pic-nic, and in the ensuing evening, had 
reached Mrs Lethbridge's ears through the 
same friendly medium who spoke to Roy as 
" a mother.** It was only natural, therefore, 
that the bonny, buxom little lady should 
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develope a sudden watchfulness of, and a sort 
of loving hostility to, the young man she had 
liked so well herself from the first, that she 
had always feared for her daughter's heart. 
Roy acknowledged that it was only natural, 
but the naturalness of it did not make it one 
bit more agreeable. While things were 
in this state September came upon them ; 
many visitors arrived at the hall, and amongst 
others Mr Byrne — the 'Maurice Byrne* of 
wide repute. 
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MR BYRNE COMES. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the 
new guest at the Hall to justify the impression 
which prevailed among many people, that he 
was not as sound at the moral core as the 
majority of men. What his age might be it 
was difficult to determine. He carried no 
certificate of the date of his birth about in gait 
or countenance. His name had been before 
the world for years. But then some men 
come to their success early in life, while 
others are wailing over the impediments which 
lie in the way of their even wooing the goddess. 
He had travelled tremendously. Some peo- 
ple sketchily accredited him with having 
traversed every square inch between the North 
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Pole and the South. But then, in these 
modern days space is altogether distanced by 
time, who walks over the course in a way 
that almost annihilates his former opponent. 
Twenty years ago, hearts that now throbbed at 
daughters' triumphs, and trembled at sons' 
extravagance, had throbbed and trembled for 
Maurice Byrne. Ten — fifteen years ago, 
science had claimed him for her own in a public 
way, that had made his name sound in the 
ears of so much of the world as reads the 
scientific journals. Yet now, he was here — a 
young man, apparently amongst the young — 
he who had done so much. 

What was his charm ? That was another 
question asked continually by both men and 
women, and it was never answered satisfac- 
torily. It was easy enough to say, as was 
said continually, that " he had a look of mar- 
vellous power, and that took you/* But what 
was the power and how was it expressed? 
Pen-and-ink portraits of men and women are 
necessarily lacking in the warmth and life that 
only colour can give — ^but I have no other 
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materials at command, and so must do the 
best I can for Maurice Byrne with them. 

He was no beauty. The power he exer- 
cised over people was not held in common with 
Adonis. A strongly-built, square-shouldered 
man of middle height, with a fine head and a 
broad brow, over-hanging eyes, that had a 
habit of causing the one on whom they fixed 
themselves to feel rather helpless — a straight, 
thick nose — mouth hidden completely by a 
dark moustache — a chin that protruded 
slightly — clean shaven cheeks, and a close- 
cropped head of dark hair. Hands that were 
wonderfully small and well made — with no 
'tapering' delicacy, though his fingers were 
straight, slender bars of iron. That is all that 
is to be said of his personal appearance, and it 
will fail in bringing the man before you. 
There was a fascination about it, but where 
the fascination dwelt it was hard to say. Some 
people avowed that it was in his smile — a 
smile that had little brightness in it, but that 
was soft and soul-subduing. Others believed 
that it was his voice, which was deep and 
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monotonously sweet — just a few notes of a 
grandly-toned organ ; in fact, a very monarch 
of sound that commanded admiring atten- 
tion, without even exerting itself. But the 
question remained a vexed one. All agreed 
that the fascination was, and none could tell 
where. 

The last thing with which his name was 
associated was a record of travels in a little- 
known land, and of a sojourn in a far-off 
capital. Critics, failing to discover literary 
blemishes, ferreted out flaws in the evidence, 
and avowed that Maurice Byrne had written 
his book in the heart of our own metropolis, 
instead of on the cold spots he photographed 
so well. He never took the smallest trouble 
to defend himself. The accusation fell upon 
him with much the same effect as water on 
the back of a wild fowl. Indeed, it almost 
seemed as if he rather liked the reputation of 
being either " falser than all fancy fathoms,*' 
or the more supernatural one of being in two 
places at once. 

He did not exert himself to improve the 
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Miss CoUins's mind, or to begtiile Mra Peth- 
erton with tales of adventure and romance, as 
they had respectively and fondly hoped he 
v^rould do. He had come down to the Hall 
for certain ends of his own, and these he ful- 
filled. They were not Mephistophelian ends 
by any means. He- wanted good shooting for 
a few weeks, and good horses, and good wine, 
and good air, and a good deal of time to him- 
self, and all these he could command at Peth- 
erton's place. And all these he did command 
without the faintest hesitation, never troubling 
himself to give more than a smile, and a soft 
word or two a day to the tedious women of the 
land, who would have wearied him with their 
worship, if he would have accepted it. 

Tom Petherton had come down from 
tovra fraught with fearful and wonderful 
stories about his great guest, and these he 
had of course told to his wife, and his wife 
had whispered them to her mother and sisters. 
There was no Mrs Byrne in England — so far 
as people knew. But it was currently reported 
that beauties of every hue and race under 
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heaven were going through the Mariana in 
the moated-grange business, for the travelled 
scholar, the daring explorpr, the brilliant 
writer, and much-courted lion of the day. 
Mrs Collins did wish that a suspicion of a 
seraglio, which had come to the ears of her 
son-in-law, could have been set straight before 
the suspected owner of it came amongst her 
innocent lambs. But her innocent lambs 
over-ruled this maternal solicitude, pointing 
out to her that the iniquity was a long way 
off at any rate — in Turkey or Egypt — or some 
one of those dreadful places, where the order 
of things is apt to get upset. Moreover, he 
he was justified by the example of sundry 
unexceptionable pachas, reports of whose do- 
mestic manners and customs they had been 
accustomed to listen to reverentially heb- 
domadally from their earliest infancy. How- 
ever, Mrs CoUins's fears proved groundless 
when he came. He was superbly indifferent 
to the Miss CoUins's — as " good and as cold " 
to them as were the sons of Erin to that en- 
terprising young lady who arrayed herself in a 
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maiden smile, and a ring and a wand, for her 
long walk. 

Perhaps had women's guardians generally 
known more about the man, he would have 
been less distrusted, and better guarded 
against, than he was. He never went out of 
his way in pursuit. But he never put an attrac- 
tion out of his path. Adventurous Unas had 
good reason to pray to " be delivered from 
their friend the lion," when he was cast for that 
part. His hate had sent several men down in 
the world, but his love had borne harder on 
several women. They could not withstand his 
strength and courage, his daring disbelief, his 
self-reliance, his gallantry, and remorseless 
ardour. At least, they could not withstand the 
vague reputation he had for these things, and 
so went fluttering towards a flame that never • 
made a sign, but that had been the funeral- 
pyre of many. 

He never made a sign. In this, at least, 
the man was grand, infinitely superior to the 
majority of professing Christians, who had a 
sort of admiring horror of him. He never 
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boasted — he never talked. In theory, he 
lacked belief, in everything in heaven or under 
it. In practice, he reverenced the claim a 
woman has on the man who compromises her, 
or (as far more frequently happens) for whom 
she compromises herself. It was more th&a 
whispered in circles to which Tom Petherton 
never penetrated, that Mr Maurice B3rme 
destroyed ruthlessly if the victim were fair. 
But he never whispered it himself. He 
carried the chivalry of silence on success to a 
pitch that puzzled the band of boys who 
would have followed in his footsteps if they 
could, and then have bragged about it. 

Unquestionably, Petherton's place — quiet 
old Thursford Hall — was a strange corner for 
such a man as Maurice Byrne to be caged in. 
At least, on a surface view it seems to be a 
strange sort of place, but on consideration he 
was so eminently a citizen of the world that 
he was at home as much in one portion of it 
as another. He had run the gauntlet of both 
savage and civilised courts — ^he had shot over 
glebe lands in company with Protestant par- 
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sons, and over great prairie» in the society 
of Sioux chiefs — he had eaten blubber on 
emergencies with the hospitable Esquimaux, 
and improved the shining hours with Coptio 
girls with great, sad eyes, and the thick-lipped 
beauty of the sphinx {vide " Eothen 

The fact of Mr Byrne being at Thursford 
Hall soon spread round the neighbourhood, 
and bore fruit after its kind, and its kind was 
very sweet to ambitious Nellie. Several 
noblemen and gentlemen of the county, who 
made a point of bewildering themselves 
annually when in town for the season, by 
attending divers archaeological and geographi- 
cal gatherings, organised a meeting at their 
county town-hall, and solicited the celebrated 
man of enterprise and learning, who was 
sojourning in their midst, to speak on some 
one of the many subjects which he had 
mastered. The Petherton party were objects 
of much interest at this meeting. Mrs 
Petherton had the intense pleasure of hearing 
herself and her husband spoken of as " the 
people he's staying with," and of seeing some 
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of the great ladies of the locality look at her 
through their eye-glasses, as if they were 
taking her into consideration. These things 
enabled Mrs Petherton to sit through " the 
performance/' as Mrs Collins persisted in 
calling it, with more patience and satisfaction 
than Maurice Byrne's unaided eloquence 
would have done. He had taken up his 
subject at random, " Pre-adamite Pastimes of 
Seringapatam ; " but he discoursed upon it 
fluently in the reassuring conviction that at 
any rate no one present knew more about it 
than he did himself. He made all those who 
followed him at all tremble with admiration, 
mixed with awe, at their own enlightened 
audacity. His reputation for having succeeded 
in abolishing from his own mind all prejudices 
against everything, deepened and widened 
as he spoke — ^he, the man who had seen the 
vanity of all things in every quarter of the 
globe, and who had arrived at the great truth 
of the good and bad, the false and genuine of 
every form, and every law, and every creed 
being pretty equally balanced. 
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All he said might not be true, his audience 
felt, but orthodoxy was tolerant in that region 
to a man who had made his mark, and cared 
little whether he was tolerated or not. It 
might not all be true, but it was new to them. 
The Tory member "whose ancestors," as he was 
wont to aver on the hustings, " had perished 
in the cause of that Church and State, to which 
he would devote his life,'* if they'd only elect 
him, resolved to ask Mr Byrne to dinner, and 
whispered this resolve to his wife, a " sad 
good Christian," who was already regarding 
the eloquent advocate for most things being 
entirely disbelieved, and the rest distrusted, as 
an " incarnation of evil, but a very agreeable- 
looking man." " His views are terrible — they 
make me shudder," the lady replied, " but we 
are told not to hold anything 'common or 
unclean.' " 

" Of course ; of course ! " her husband 
answered, promptly. " Besides, ' From the 
heretic girl of my soul shall I fly !' No ; I 
don't mean that! 'Shall I ask the brave 
soldier who fights by my side.' " 
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" In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
disagree ? Certainly not/' 

" Is he with you about the equahsation 
of Church property ? " the lady asked, 
quickly. 

" He's not in the House at all ; do listen to 
him," her husband answered. And then, 
having strengthened themselves by their 
respective quotations, the pair fixed a day 
when the lion should be asked to sit down 
with a number of lambs, who were desirous of 
meeting him. In furtherance of this scheme 
Mrs Petherton received a visit " from our 
member's wife " the following day, and Tom 
was made wretched by being dragged to 
dinner with a man for whom he was firmly 
resolved not to vote at the next general elec- 
tion. 

Amongst those who had listened to 
Maurice Byrne on the occasion referred to, 
were the Lethbridges and Mr Fleming, and 
though the matter did not go home to her 
very clearly, the manner of it gained Maurice 
Byrne another proselyte in Kate Lethbridge. 
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She had never seen anything before like that 
look of quiet power which characterised him. 
The low, rolling voice, which gathered all her 
listening faculties from the first moment she 
heard it, and held them irresistibly chained — 
the harmony of his appearance, with a posi- 
tion which she had never thought could be 
gracefully filled — ^the intense quiet of the man 
whose name was such a loud-sounding one in 
the world — the manner in which his intellect 
made itself manifest, dwarfing all others which 
had come within his knowledge — all these facts, 
which she grasped at eagerly but incompletely 
at first, absorbed her utterly, and' made iier 
envy the bishop of the diocese, who sat on a 
chair on the same dais with Maurice Byrne. 

They discussed the speaker and the words 
he had spoken, as they went home in the wag- 
gonette that night, after that lecture. 

" He was not up to his own mark, by any 
means, to-night," Roy Fleming said. "He 
was half in joke the whole time, and he's best 
when he's interested about a thing, at all 
events to the point of half believing." 
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" If I had had any notion of what he was 
going to say, I shouldn't have gone," Mrs 
Lethbridge said, with a laugh that was tinged 
with vexation ; " he's too clever — ^he made me 
feel very uncomfortable. Are you tired, my 
dear?" 

" Not at all," Kate replied. 

" What did you think of Mr Byrne — he's 
not bad-looking, is he ? " 

" No," Kate replied, shortly. If she had 
enlarged upon the subject of Maurice Byrne's 
looks at all, she would have betrayed her 
belief in their being the best a man could 
have ; therefore she thought it better to be 
laconic. 

" I don't like to fancy that they played 
athletic games in Seringapatam before Adam," 
Mrs Lethbridge went on, pursuing her own 
view of the subject ; " he said it all so glibly, 
that I didn't feel how wicked it was till we 
got out into the air again." 

" There is a feeling of ' wishing to get 
out into the air again,' whenever Byrne ex- 
poundeth," Roy Fleming said, lounging back, 
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carelessly, over the sides of the waggonette, 
and addressing Kate alone. 

" I don't know what you mean," she re- 
plied, giving him a quick, questioning glance, 
" you don't mean that you find him heavy, 
Roy?" 

" Oh ! no ; I admit and feel all his bril- 
liancy; but he brings everything down to a 
low level, and subjects all things to a very 
earthly test." 

" I don't think I know what you mean," 
she said, almost piteously, " he can't help 
things being false and bad — they would be 
so, even if he were not clever enough to find 
them out." 

" ' Ring out the false, ring in the true,' " 
Roy trolled forth : "all right ! a purer hand to 
pull the bell would be desirable, that's all." 

"What do you mean?" the girl asked 
impatiently. 

" I can't fancy that man with a mother 
and sisters, or a wife," Mrs Lethbridge cried 
from the opposite seat; and the remark set 
Kate off thinking again. That would be a 
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fate worth being bom for, indeed! To be 
the sister or the wife of such a marvel of 
advancement and enlightenment as she had 
listened to this night! 

" How proud they'd all be of him," she 
exclaimed, abruptly ; and Roy replied — 

" Till they fathomed his opinion of them, 
which might dash their enthusiasm a little. 
He's an undoubted original to you, Kate, but 
he's only a replica of a good many varieties 
of the same subject, differently treated, after 
all." 

" I wonder if he'll go to church on Sun- 
day?" Mrs Lethbridge said, as they sat 
down to supper that night. 

" And if he does, 1 wonder how old 
Collins will feel,'* Roy remarked, laughing. 
Mr Lethbridge was occupied in reading a 
note during these speculations on the part 
of his wife and pupil ; presently, he put it 
down, saying — 

"A note from Tom Petherton ; I offered 
him a day's shooting for three or four guns, 
and he tells me they'll come to-morrow ; you 
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must give us a luncheon, Kitty/' he added 
to his wife. 

" I'll sacrifice Kate's birthday dinner, and 
give you a salmon mayonnaise^ amongst other 
things," Mrs Lethbridge replied, cheerfully. 
It was not the least of this lady's charms, 
that she never made difficulties about sudden 
guests. 

"Is to-mbrrow Kate's birthday?" the- 
father exclaimed. 

" Yes, papa ; what will you give me ? " 

"You'll see when to-morrow comes," he 
replied, sagely ; and then he went away to 
the kitchen, and communed with the groom 
for awhile; the result of which communing 
was, that the following morning at six o'clock 
the groom went off to the best horse-breakers 
in the neighbourhood "to get hold, if pos- 
sible," of a certain nearly thorough-bred filly 
—unbroken as yet — ^that was for sale. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR BYRNE CONQUERS. 

Crichton must have been a great nuisance 
to his compeers. The feeling that there was 
one in the field with whom it would be worse 
than useless to compete in the matters of 
shivering lances, wielding swords, and wor- 
shipping dames, must have had a dishearten- 
ing eflFect on the other cavaliers of the period. 
The wretched feeling of its being not even 
brave, but, on the contrary, mere braggadocia 
and recklessness, to go out against him, must 
have made the youth of the day detest that 
invincible being who was gifted with the 
unpleasant power of doing all things better 
than anybody else. There must have been 
alloy even in the pride which the peerless 
mistress of his soul — and leave and spare 
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time — ^had in him! It is not likely that 
gentle woman in those days was gentler 
than in these, therefore Margaret must have 
had to listen to a good many sweetly veiled 
sneers about the perfections she loved. Her 
Crichton's admirableness was, doubtless, often 
the theme of her familiar talk ; and as it is 
always engrossing to hear a woman enlarge 
on the manifold perfections of the man who 
is devoted to her alone, she was perhaps 
spared any sermonising on the subject of 
even Crichton being vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Perhaps she was spared this — 
being a queen with an hereditary talent for 
disposing of derisive enemies in a quiet, lady- 
like way that avoided vulgar publicity. But 
it is open to question that she was so. 

The nearest approach to the Crichton of 
romance, who had even come within Kate's 
orbit, was this Maurice Byrne, who had done 
all sorts of desperate things, in all sorts of 
uncivilised holes and comers. The day she 
came of age, she had the greatest excitement 
of her life in being introduced to this hero 
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— whose records of travel and adventure 
she had devoured without understanding all 
the subtleties which gave them their princi. 
pal importance. She had read them with 
avidity ; carried over what would have been 
dry ground, under other treatment, by the 
glow and strength he put even into a de- 
scription of lilies when he met with them on 
the plains. There was that about the man's 
writing — even as about the man himself — 
whatever he touched was forthwith galvanised 
into a fidler vitality. 

Tom Petherton's shooting-party came over 
to Thursford Grange between ten and eleven ; 
and presently a deputation came to Kate, 
in the persons of Tom Petherton and Roy 
Fleming, to ask her to let them have Rock 
out with them. 

" We'll take the greatest care of him, Miss 
Lethbridge," Tom Petherton pleaded ; " it 
would be very good of you to let us have 
him. I've got a couple of pointers to work 
off the fields, but Mr Byrne has taken a 
fancy to that setter."' 
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" He was not shot over last year, and he's 
lazy ; but if you don't mind taking a little 
trouble/' Kate was replying, dubiously, while 
her silken-haired, solemn-faced favourite looked 
quietly on ; " if you don't mind taking trouble 
with him, you may have him. Go along. 
Rock." 

" Oh ! I don't mind taking trouble with 
him," Tom Petherton rejoined, laying hold of 
the dog as he spoke. " I'll soon lick him into 
shape." 

" I won't have him touched," Kate said, 
quickly, her face getting very red as she spoke; 
" let him go, Mr Petherton ; I won't have him 
beaten." 

" Lend him to me, Kate ? " Roy asked, in 
a low tone. 

" Yes, to you, I will, you won't hurt him, 
my poor old dog — but don't let him be knocked 
about by the others;" and on Roy promising 
this, they went off with Rock at their heels to 
the stable-yard, where Mr Byrne and two or 
three gentlemen were waiting for them. 
" Miss Lethbridge made an awful fuss ; but 
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we have got the dog/' Tom Petherton told 
them as they met, " fat beast ; he's out of con- 
dition, and as disobedient as he can be — he 
want's a good leathering to start with." 

Rock wagged his big, white fringed tail at 
the speaker. 

" I shall see that he doesn't get it, whether 
he wants it or not," Roy replied ; " you can't 
borrow a lady's dog, and then flog him be- 
cause you have a theory that flogging is good 
for fat dogs." 

Maurice Byrne called the dog to him, 
and stooped down, holding Rock's paw, and 
looking into his eyes for a few moments. 

" Take my advice, and leave the pet at 
home, Mr Fleming ? " 

"Oh, no— why?" Roy replied; "we 
are to divide, you know — ^let Petherton take 
both his pointers, as they only work well to- 
gether, and we'll do the best we can with 
Rock; these thoroughbred dogs never quite 
forget all they've learnt." 

" Good ! we'll try him," Maurice Byrne 
replied ; and then they went off to the home- 
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turnips, as two five-acre fields at the end of 
the lawn were called ; Rock coming forward 
in a great state of excitement, which decreased 
suddenly, when he reached the outer gate. 

" Look at the lazy beggar, he wants to go 
back," Tom Petherton said, in a disgusted 
tone, as Rock stood still, looking at them 
blandly, with ears laid back, and tail wagging, 
but evidently calmly determined on not going 
any further. 

" He'll come with me anywhere," Roy 
replied, rashly) as it appeared, for in answer to 
his whistle, and call of " Rock, good dog, 
come along," Rock went round in an enthu- 
siastic circus gallop, pulling up finally rather 
nearer to home than when he had started. 

" If you mean to have him, let us put a 
leather round his neck," Maurice Byrne sug- 
gested ; and the suggestion being acted upon. 
Rock went on with them, with an affability, 
that was the offspring of his conviction that 
he could no longer help himself. 

" The beast will be no good to you ; you 
had better take Don," Tom Petherton said, 
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when the guns divided, so Don was whistled 
up by Maurice Byrne, Rock being still led 
along in the leather, by Roy Fleming. 

Up to this juncture, Mrs and Miss Leth- 
bridge had watched the sportsmen from the 
lawn, but on the latter turning into the turnips, 
the ladies turned back- into the house. " Rock 
will be rather a trial to them, I'm afraid," Kate 
said, laughing, but I don't care, because I 
know Roy won't let any one flog him ; I 
wouldn't have had such a well-bred gentleman 
as Rock touched by a mongrel like Tom 
Petherton." 

" My dear, one's a man, and the other a 
dog. I do wish you wouldn't treat your dog 
as if he were a Christian. Now, I must think 
about luncheon ; they'll be back at one, your 
father says. What are you going to do, Kate?" 

" Help you, if I can, mamma," Kate re- 
plied, promptly, in blithe disregard of the fact 
of her never helping, and never being expected 
to help, in household matters of any sort. 
The offer was made in good faith though, and 
was replied to accordingly. 
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" No, thank you, dear, I can manage with- 
out you." 

" Then I'll cut Bome flowers, and after I 
have arranged them, I'll be beneficent, and 
take some to the Collins's/' 

" Kate ! " her father shouted, coming in 
to a north room from the stable regions, as he 
spoke. Don't go out of the way this mom* 
ing," he added, as Kate went forward to meet 
him ; I have got something coming over for 
you to look at." 

" What is it ?" his daughter asked, eagerly. 
I may as well tell you, I suppose— a bay 

filly." 

For me Kate cried out, going and 
putting her arms round her father's neck. 
" What a happy day this will be !" she went on, 
drawing a breath, so short and deep, that it 
resembled a pant almost. *^Can I try her this 
morning ? " she added, quickly recovering her- 
self, and relapsing into her ordinary mood of 
inquiry. 

" No; she's quite a -young thing — ^not 
broken yet." 

VOL. U 16 
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" Delicious. I shall have her before afny 
other woman has taught her bad tricks/^ 
Kate chanted, with a genuine horsewoman's 
love for having the first freshness of an animal 
that is to be her own. Then she went away- 
to cut the flowers ; and the anticipation of the 
various joys before her made the time pass 
quickly, till one o'clock and the shooting party 
came upon her together. 

She was standing, putting the finishing 
touches to a vase of flowers in a basket-stand 
in the window, when she caught sight of the 
group of men just entering the lawn, and as 
they came along she remarked to her mother, 

" They have not had such gopd sport as 
they expected, I'm sure of that — they're loung- 
ing along quite slowly." 

" There are plenty of birds if they like to 
look for them. Your father says he put up a 
^splendid covey this very morning in that very 
field." 

" Then they haven't found them, or haven't 
hit them, or something! Oh! I only see 
two dogs." 
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She caught up her hat, and went out into 
the garden, where she got a better view of the 
approaching party. Then she was relieved, 
there were only two dogs, but one of those 
dogs was Rock. 

She waited on the edge of the lawn till 
they came up, and then Mr Byrne was intro- 
duced to her, and the absence of the pointer 
explained. "Don had been queer for some 
days, and this morning — well, the long and 
the short ^of it is, that we thought it better to 
shoot him, as he took to snapping," Tom 
Petherton said. 

"Don's falling on Rock sealed his fate. 
Miss Lethbridge ; when I saw your pet in 
danger I shot the other dog without scruple." 

She turned round to thank the speaker, 
glowing and grateful, caressing Rock, but 
caressing him from habit only now, as she 
listened to the story of the great writer's, the 
mighty hunter's, intervention on her dog's be- 
half. 

"Thank you; he's not hurt, thanks to 
you." 
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"I was quite ready to shoot the dog 
that attacked him also. Miss Lethbridge," Roy 
Fleming said, laughing. " Petherton can bear 
witness that we were all in an awful hurry to 
avenge the insult to Rock, by being down 
upon his pointer/' 

"Don't you think," Mr Byrne said to 
Roy as they followed Miss Lethbridge into the 
house, " that it would be as well to keep that 
dog chained up for a few days ? he may be 
bitten, and I think that beast Don was mad." 

" Oh no, he isn't bitten," Roy repUed, with 
cheerful decision, "he isn't bitten; besides. 
Miss Lethbridge won't have him chained up, 
so it's no use suggesting it." 

"It's always a bore when women belong 
to their dogs," Maurice Byrne said, carelessly ; 
" however, it's all right, I suppose." 

While they were at luncheon, and while 
Tom Petherton was endeavouring for about 
the tenth time to explain to Mrs Lethbridge 
that his pointer had been sacrificed in a mere 
panic, a servant came in to tell them that the 
bay filly had come, and it was suggested by 
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Kate, and carried by general acclaim, that 
she should be had round on to a slip that ran 
down from one side of the lawn ; and they all 
went out to look at her. 

The birthday present was very handsome, 
"splendidly handsome," Kate thought, and 
even the men, when they had pulled her 
points to pieces as she was run up and down 
for them to inspect, allowed that she had the 
" making of a nice horse in her/' She was 
quite young, and entirely unbroken. This 
was the first day she had ever had a bit in her 
• mouth, or a girth round her, and in answer to 
Miss Lethbridge's inquiry as to when she 
would " be fit for her to ride? " the breaker 
replied, 

" In about six weeks, miss, she'll be gen- 
tle enough for you/' 

" What a time ! '' Kate muttered, impatient- 
ly, turning round and addressing Roy, as she 
thought. But the man at her side was 
Maurice Byrne. 

" I'd break her for you in a week, if you 
like," he said ; and before Kate could answer 
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him, he called out, " Put a saddle on her, and 
let me see how the manners that are preva- 
lent in Mexican ranches agree with English 
horses/' 

" You won't get on her, sir? " the breaker 
said, respectfully coming up and touching his 
hat to the quiet-looking gentleman who had 
spoken. 

" Go and saddle her, you humbug," Mau- 
rice Byrne replied ; " she's gentler now than 
she will be after a week of your schooling," 

" Am I to saddle her, sir ? " the man 
asked of Mr Lethbridge, and that gentleman • 
laughed in his easy way, and shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, " Oh, yes, if you like " 
(to Maurice Byrne). 

" I think I'll go and put the saddle on 
myself," Mr Byrne said, taking the bridle 
into his own hand and leading the filly off in 
the direction of the stables. " You see. Miss 
Lethbridge," he added, smiling, as he passed 
her, "as I have undertaken to gentle your 
horse for you, I'll guard against all possible 
fretting, I'll be back directly." 
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" He'll be back directly, " Roy Fleming 
repeated, mockingly, kicking up the turf ini- 
patiently as he spoke. " I thought he was 
above trying to dazzle us by doing the circus 
business ; he ought to have got on the bare- 
backed steed, and conquered it after a sharp 
round on the softest portion of the slip." 

"If he had done that you might have, 
laughed with justice/' 

" It would be an awful lark," Roy said, 
hilariously, " if his Mexican ranche experiences 
failed him, and he bit the dust before you, and 
got lashed at by the bay fiUy into the bargain." 

She shook her head. "He won't fail in 
what he undertakes, Roy." 

" Grand creature," the young man said, 
good-temperedly ; " Crichtons are a bore, tho', 
Kate ; he's spoiling our sport this afternoon for 
the sake of gratifying his horse-taming pro- 
clivities." 

" Look, here he comes," she interrupted ; 
and then she gathered up the skirt of her 
dress, and ran forward to see him take the 
filly on to the lawn. 
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There was not a touch of the circus about 
the transaction; that there was not, was 
proved indisputably the instant the bay filly 
touched the turf. She had accepted the situa- 
tion previously. She had come along over 
rough pebbles, where plunging might have been 
perilous, quietly, simply because she was too 
stultified by the novel weight on her back to 
rebel. But when she got on the turf, the love 
of freedom and the loathing for restraint both 
came back upon her vigorously, and she got 
her head down and her back up, and brought 
every muscle in her powerful young frame to 
bear upon the object she had in view, namely, 
to dislodge her incubus. 

He let her writhe and blunder about for 
awhile, and then he got her nose into her 
chest and worked her at his will. " He'd put 
on a curb as thick as his own head," the 
breaker said, afterwards, in the stable to a sjrm- 
pathetio groom, " and then he roughed it, 
audit's what I never have done, nor never will 
do, tho ' I may lose a dozen jobs through it.'* 
Then the man added an expletive about Mr 
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Maurice Byrne, for this matter of " losing the 
job of breaking in Miss Kate's horse " was of 
" importance to him in his profession," he de- 
clared. 

And he had lost it, for Maurice Byrne 
chose to take Mr Lethbridge's half-jocular 
permission that he should break in the bay 
filly in earnest. And so it came to pass that 
Kate saw a good deal of him during the ensu- 
ing week, and had many opportunities of hear- 
ing him discourse on many subjects. Amongst 
others, the religion of nature — a convenient 
creed which he recommended to her consider- 
ation ; while Roy drew a series of comic car- 
toons illustrative of the horse-breaking process. 
But though he depicted the modern Crichton 
in the most approved style, and adorned the 
bay filly with the most striking attributes of 
the historic horse, Kate Lethbridge bestowed 
but a faint recognition of merit on either 
drawings or draughtsman, compared with that 
which she had been wont to bestow before 
Crichton came. Roy saw the change that 
was coming over her, and sometimes regretted 
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it, and sometimes told himself that it was only- 
human nature generally, and Kate's nature in 
particular. She was dazzled by attentions 
which seemed gigantic coming from a source 
she held so high, though she would have 
deemed them small and slight enough from 
smaller men. " It will right itself in time. 
In her heart she's fond of me ; " and " she 
could not love me so well, loved she not talent 
more," he would say, in a frank burst of belief 
in the strength of his own mental constitution. 
But still, tolerant as he was to the weakness, 
temperate as he was in his judgment of her, 
it was rather a hard ordeal for a man who 
loved her to watch Kate through this phase. 
But during the whole of it the two men were 
the best surface friends possible, and together, 
with Kate and the bay filly, were an almost 
inseparable quadrilateral. 

About this time, Mrs Petherton sent off 
an invitation to Mrs Darrock to come and 
stay with them at Thursford Hall ; and Roy 
hearing of it, put in a plea that she would 
do so. He was rather desirous of bringing 
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Mrs Darrock and Kate Lethbridge together 
in an easy and natural way, without apparent 
design, and he thought that it would be 
rather a good thing that they should meet on 
neutral ground. He was conscious that he 
had somewhat lost judgment as far as Kate 
was concerned; it would not be a bad thing, 
on the whole, to hear the truth about her, 
and the truth he was tolerably sure of hear- 
ing from Mrs Darrock. 

NeUie Petherton's desire to get her cousin's 
widow to come and stay at Thursford HaU, 
was due to the painful discovery she had 
made that more socially important women 
than Mrs Darrock were not attainable. More- 
over, she fancied that it was desirable that 
Maurice Byrne should see that she (Mrs 
Petherton) was intimate with all that was 
left of that carabineer connection of hers, 
which was still the finest feather wherewith 
she had to fly. Had her vaulting spirit not 
been held in cruel check by the close proxi- 
mity of her own family, she would, as be- 
comes an afiectionate daughter, have spoken 
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of them in such a way as should have put 
them in a good light in the eyes and under- 
standings of all men. But they were far 
too near for any pleasant, well-meaning lies 
to be uttered about them with impunity, 
even by such a sharp-witted diplomatist as 
NeUie. Indeed, she was far too sharp-witted 
and far too good a diplomatist to attempt it. 
No verbal subtleties were capable of refining 
away the Rectory and the substantial deni- 
zens thereof, while she "was so close to 
them," as Nellie told herself. Accepting this 
truth as a sad but incontrovertible one, there- 
fore, she gave her mind to the improvement 
of other portions of her position. The Parent 
Pethertons were dead — a fact for which she 
was devoutly thankful, since no inopportune 
appearance of theirs could cast a doubt on 
the portraits of the stately lady and gentle- 
man which adorned one of the walls of her 
dining-room having been intended for "Tom's 
father and mother,'' as she was wont to teU 
people they were. As she said herself, it 
was only right of her to imagiue all Tom's 
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people as nice as possible ; and only natural 
that she should word her imaginings likewise 
to strangers. Still, skilful-tongued woman as 
she was, there was not unalloyed glory m 
the mention of the Pethertons. " The scent 
of roses " does not more pertinaciously cling 
round the vase in which they have once been 
distilled, than does the savour of gin about 
the man whose fortune it has made. It was 
skating on thin ice to grow grandiloquent 
about the Pethertons. 

But about the Flemings of Helston neither 
envy, hatred, maUce, nor common sense could 
say one detracting word. They were genuine, 
whatever might be false. When she took 
her stand on them, Mrs Petherton felt, in- 
deed, that she was founded on a rock. Real, 
genuine, country people, about whom she need 
not indulge in any flights of fancy — to inti- 
mate friends. To strangers she did allow 
herself the latitude of speaking of them as 
her cousins by blood instead of by marriage 
only. But to Mr Byrne she spoke of them 
merely as the "family poor Fred married 
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into ; " kindly adding, always, that it was a 
" very sad thing for poor Emma to have lost 
her husband so soon, as it had been a good 
match, even for Iier.'* 
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"it seems to me to be of very little 
consequence." 

A FEW days had elapsed since the receipt 
of that invitation from Mrs Petherton ; and 
Mrs DaiTock, with a hesitation that was fo- 
reign to her nature, was still undecided as to 
whether she should accept it or not. On 
the one hand, was a great desire to see how 
Roy — the hope of her house — ^was getting 
on ; and how he stood with the girl who 
had got more than one favourable mention 
in his letters of late ; and, on the other hand, 
was a strong objection to Roy becoming con- 
scious of that desire, and misunderstanding 
it. Accordingly, she thought about it more 
than was customary with her, and deferred 
writing a definite refusal or acceptance. 
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" Let US go and meet the post-bag, Gem," 
Miss Eeming exclaimed, one morning ; " it's 
too sunny to stay in the house ; this time two 
years, how different everything was," and the 
girl sighed as she recalled a vision of her dead 
brother, and a band of his dashing friends, 
who, " this time two years " had kept Helston 
alive with their guns, and setters, and general 
appearance. " It is all so dull and different," 
she resumed, presently ; Roy might as well 
have shot at home this year." 

" If he had, we should have marked the 
change just as much," Mrs Darrock re- 
plied ; " Roy's being here wouldn't blot 
out the memory of Dolph— or make it less 
painful." 

" It would make Helston more lively, any 
way : shall we go out ? " 

"Yes," Mrs Darrock replied, and then 
they went to meet the post-bag. 

They waited, in the warm autumnal sun, 
on a seat that was but half-shaded by the 
branches of an oak, down near to the en- 
trance-gate. Presently, the post-boy came 
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along and delivered up his bag, the contents 
of which Georgie emptied eagerly, and found 
very insuflBcient. 

" Only a letter for papa, and a couple of 
papers — one addressed to you, Gem." 

Mrs Darrock held out her hand for it, 
" The ' Morning Post 1 ' who sends me the 
'Morning Post,* I wonder?" she said, indif- 
ferently, letting the paper fall into her lap as 
she spoke. 

*' We'll send the others on to papa," 
Georgie said, putting back the other paper 
and letter, and buckling up the bag again. 

"And this also?" 

" Oh ! no ; we'll keep this. I'll read about 
fashionable society, and fancy myself in it. 
I'll skip the births, deaths, and marriages 
— new-born and dead beings are equally har- 
rowing to my feelings ; and, as for the third 
state,' there's no one who mightn't enter 
into matrimony without let or hindrance from 
me. ' Fashionable Reunions — ' " 

" Well, don't read them, Georgie." 

" Very well, I'll refrain. ' Windsor, Tues- 

TOL. I. ^ 17 
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day, September 7th. The Queen walked on 
the slopes in the morning.' She's been per- 
forming that acrobatic feat from my earhest 
infancy ; I used to marvel much that she didn't 
slip. What could this paper have been sent to 
you for ? perhaps there's something about the 
carabineers in it." 

"Perhaps there is," Mrs Darrock said, 
carelessly ; " and perhaps you'll read it to 
yourself." 

In accordance with this hint, Georgie 
looked over a column or two in silence ; then 
she exclaimed, abruptly, "I've found it: 
' Amongst other guests now enjoying the 
hospitality of Thomas Petherton, Esq., of 
Thursford Hall, is Mr Maurice Byrne, the 
distinguished Eastern traveller and scientific 
explorer.' " 

" Maurice Byrne," Mrs Darrock repeated, 
in a low voice. 

" Yes ! don't know anything about him ; 
but don't you see the Pethertons have sent it 
to puflF themselves. Who are the other guests, 
I wonder, and who's Mr Maurice Byrne ? " 
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" After all, it's too cold to sit out of doors 
in September in England," Mrs Darrock said, 
rising as she spoke. 

" You do look quite pale and chiUed," 
Georgie cried, jumping up, and following her, 
**Your circulation must be in a bad state, 
Emma. I found the sun quite hot on that 
seat." 

Mrs Darrock laughed, " I think it is in a 
bad state " 

" And ho wonder, for we're stagnant here ; 
if I were you I should go to Thursford Hall 
for a change," Georgie interrupted. 

" A change for me, that would leave you 
more stagnant still." 

" No ! " Georgie replied, frankly ; " I 
assure you it would not ; I should get some 
girl to come and stay with me ; we have had 
a good long period of uninterrupted inter- 
course, you see, Gem ; and we often seem to 
have nothing left to say to each other in these 
days." 

" I know I'm often a very dull companion.'* 
"No; not dull a bit, dear," Georgie replied, 
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unflinchingly, contradicting that which she 
had herself implied — " not dull a bit ; still J 
would goto Thursford Hall if I were you; see 
the Hon, by all means^ though, probably, he's 
a dried-up, prosy old fellow." 

" I think I shall go," Mrs Darrock said. 
" Yes ; they are related to you, after alL*' 
" Which fact would not make the smallest 
difference if it stood alone," Mrs Darrock 
replied, quietly, and Georgie at once settled in 
her own mind that her sister was going to see 
Roy. 

" If I were not blessed with a more in- 
quiring mind than you. Gem, you would never 
have known why that paper was sent to you ; 
you wouldn't have searched through reams of 
fashionable intelligence for a reason." 

" Probably not ; it seems to me of little 
consequence now it is found." She was not 
pale and chilled-looking any longer, as she 
said this. A glow that was not quite colour, 
but that was certainly warmth, had come over 
her face, and her eyes had more Hght in their 
grey depths than when she rose from the 
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sunny seat under the oak tree. Altogether her 
circulation was evidently in more satisfactory 
order than it had been awhile ago, which fact 
Georgie was by no means blind to ; and again 
that young lady's speculations tended towards 
Roy. "The old love again," Georgie 
thought, " though she seemed to have utterly 
forgotten the poor boy for years and years/* 

Mrs Darrock did not ask herself, " what 
leads me hither?" or cry, " Ah, me ! why am I 
here ? " when she found herself getting out of 
Mrs Petherton's carriage, at the door of 
Thursford Hall. She knew very well why she 
was there, and in her own mind she was quite 
satisfied that her reasons for being there were 
natural and harmless, and, more than that, 
were good, even if not exalted and noble. 
Perhaps, on the whole, they were quite as 
much these latter things as every-day mortals* 
motives are ; only she had a habit of giving 
right names to things. Some people feel ex- 
alted, and fancy themselves Christians, if they 
refrain from something that would give them 
indigestion if they ate it, and others detect a 
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touch of nobility in their most average actions. 
Mrs Darrock was not of this order ; therefore 
her own feeling, that what she was doing was 
"natural and harmless," meant more than 
most people's commendation of the course 
would have done. 

" Natural, and harmless, and unpleasant," 
she said to herself as she walked through the 
hall to the drawing-room where Mrs Pether- 
ton and five of her sisters had arrayed them- 
selves for her reception. Nellie's drawing- 
room was a marvel of wealth and bad taste — 
a description which might be applied with 
equal truth to Nellie herself. The hangings 
were stiff with thick gilt cords, and 
broad gilt bindings, that forbade all flow and 
freedom in falling ; and the walls were 
brought too far forward by the multitude of 
heavy frames encircUng the pictures on the 
walls. The floor was carpeted with a superb 
.texture, covered with large roses and crimson 
tendrils, that looked, on a superficial glance, 
like cauliflowers and red-cabbage, strewn with 
a careless hand. A large table in the centre 
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of the room covered with a crimson and gold 
cloth, and sprinkled tastefully at regular 
intervals with gems from the poets, bound in 
blue ; ormolu and white enamel little boys in 
all directions, stretching their hands out in an 
inane way ; cabinets, with a medallion of 
Marie Antoinette in pink on blue, in the 
centre, and of the uncrowned queens who 
reigned over her husband's predecessors at the 
sides ; large laquered vases from Japan — and 
last (and worst), six women sitting on crimson 
silk couches and chairs, made up the mise en 
scene on which Mrs Darrock entered. 

Six women who rose all gabbling out a 
welcome at once — all over-dressed for the 
place and time of day — all anxious to kiss her 
and be distractingly friendly at once — all ill- 
favoured, and five of them awkward, partly by 
nature, and partly through the injudicious 
eflforts their dress-maker made to compress 
them. Awful girls, who told her that she 
"did not look a day older than when they 
saw her last,'' which she knew to be a false- 
hood ; girls who had a habit of appeaUng to 
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each other for corroboration of their respective 
assertions, and of suddenly subsiding and 
listening with fulsome attention when Nellie 
spoke. 

It was worth having endured the fatigue 
of the journey from Helston, it was almost 
worth enduring those sisters and that room — 
to hear Mrs Petherton labouring to speak of 
Mr Maurice Byrne in a casual kind of way. 
She was quite shrewd enough to know that if 
she vaunted him out of the fulness of her own 
heart, that Mrs Darrock would detect that he 
was an exceptional glory. She was quite shrewd 
enough to know this, and quite capable of 
exercising self-restraint on the subject. But 
she could not let her guest depart in peace 
till the latter had been informed of the fact of 
Mr Byrne being there, and made to feel its 
importance. 

So while Mrs Darrock sat and sipped the 
tea that was brought to her, Mrs Petherton 
cast about for a means of achieving the desir- 
able end, and sought elaborately to make in- 
cidental mention of Maurice Bvme. " We 
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have some rather nice people staying with us 
now; I hope you won't find it dull?" she 
said, hoping that Mrs Darrock would express 
some curiosity as to the names at least of the 
nice people. But Mrs Darrock expressed 
none, she merely said, 

**I am not likely to find it duller than 
Helston, you know ; " and Mrs Petherton 
was thrown back. 

But Nellie had plenty of perseverance, and 
so presently she started again, Well : it is 
difficult to be dull in a country house if you're 
let do exactly as you like ; some one was 
saying so last night who might be forgiven 
for finding any place dull, mightn't he, 
Fanny?" 

Mrs Petherton was conscious of not hav- 
ing managed the announcement with the re- 
fined diplomacy she had intended displaying, 
when Fanny, naturally treating the above re- 
mark as a lead, which it would be safe to 
return, said, 

" Oh ! yes, but Mr Byrne always makes 
himself so agreeable ;" which was noble of her, 
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considering Maurice Byrne had not subjected 
her to the dangerously deUghtful ordeal of his 
agreeability as yet. 

Still Mrs Darrock only looked conven- 
tionally, not particularly interested. Nellie 
could bear it no longer ; Mrs Darrock's airs of 
indiflference were not to be endured. So Mrs 
Petherton threw refined diplomacy to the 
winds, and stated bluntly that "Maurice 
Byrne is accustomed to be so courted and 
made such a fuss about that I suppose he 
likes being just treated like one of ourselves." 

" Very likely," Mrs Darrock said, putting 
down her cup, " I don't know about being 
courted, but I know it's a great nuisance to 
be made a fuss about." 

" But then, you see, there's more excuse for 
doing it about him than about most people," 
Nellie said, animatedly, 

"Is there ? " Mrs Darrock asked, without 
that touch of wild interest in her tone which 
her hostess had hoped to have inspired her with. 

" Why, yes — don't you know who he is ?" 
Mrs Petherton spoke almost sharply. 
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"Oh! yes. I know. Maurice Byrne, 
didn't you say ? '' 

"Yes, we're inundated with invitations 
now he's with us, positively inundated ; not 
but what we're always that," she continued, 
hurriedly. 

" I was going to say that you'll be glad 
when he's gone, if he's the cause of the inun- 
dation," Mrs Darrock replied ; and Mrs Peth- 
erton felt that the impression she had given 
lacked that colour and tone which she had 
desired it to assume before her cousin's widow. 
Soon after this, Mrs Darrock said she would 
go to her room, and one of the Miss Collins's 
remarked, 

"You'll like one of us to go with you, 
dear?" 

" No thank you, I shall not," Mrs Dar- 
rock repUed; and then at last she was suf- 
fered to go and dress in peace. 
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. THE TEST COMMENCES. 

There was nothing to call her down before 
dinner. She had no desire to further the 
acquaintance with the Miss Collins's, and 
having no desire to do so, she was not the 
woman to feign it. The gladness of their 
greeting had struck upon her sense of the 
absurd, and caused her to suffer them with 
silent resignation during that half-hour in the 
gorgeous drawing-room; but she could not 
wilHngly get in their way again before the 
ordinances of society demanded that she 
should do so. As for Mrs Petherton, Mrs 
Darrock had evolved out of her own conscious- 
ness a feeling of unmitigated dislike to that 
lady already. It may be thought that, having 
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done so, it would have been only reasonable 
on Mrs Darrock's part to remove herself from 
Mrs Petherton's presence, and from under 
Mrs Petherton's roof, as soon as possible* 
But Mrs Darrock entertained no intention of 
doing anything of the sort, until that for which 
she had come was accomplished or proved 
vain. She could justify her conduct to her- 
self — she approved of her own plans; what 
the mass might have thought, on a superficial 
view of the case, was not of the slightest con- 
sequence to a woman who ruled herself to the 
full as rigidly as she judged other people. 

So being in no haste to go down again, 
and having nothing better to do than to 
unpack her travelling trunks, she did give a 
little more consideration than was usual with 
her to the dress she should wear at dinner that 
day. Gifted with beauty of a higher order 
than falls to the lot of many women, she rarely 
sought to enhance it by adventitious aids — 
rather, it should be said, she never " sought " 
to enhance it — but she very seldom did 
enhance it by means of dress. She was not 
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untidy, or careless in toilet details, or " studi- 
ously plain" in costume, or anything that 
ordinary women are, when they are not 
fastidiously fanciful about dress. She was 
simply indifferent about it. The cut of her 
tunic, or the fall of her skirt, was never a 
noticeable thing about Mrs Darrock. What 
she wore always adapted itself to her so 
thoroughly, that it got to be merely regarded 
as drapery — never, as an isolated effort of a 
milliner's brain and hands. 

But on this occasion, something prompted 
her to give more heed than usual to her dress, 
as has been said. Perhaps the fact of her 
selecting the one she did select was due to her 
finding it on the top of the trunk — perhaps 
she was tired of the dreary black she had 
worn so long, first for a husband, and then for 
a brother, neither of whom had been entirely 
satisfactory, I was about to write, but Mrs 
Darrock was not a woman to suffer it to come 
to mortal ken that they had not been so. At 
any rate, the dress she wore this night was well 
worthy of the woman who wore it. 
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A long, fall-sweeping robe of white silk, 
loose, but scarcely fall in the body, cut round 
some way below the throat, and just joined 
over the shoulders, without any sleeves at all. 

I must wear cameos with this/' she said to 
herself, when she had put it on ; and then she 
took out some cameos Dolph had brought her 
from Rome once, and arranged them. 

There were only three ; one she made to 
serve as a buckle, and the other two she 
fastened on her shoulders, where the classi- 
cally-cut garment joined. Three small, exquis- 
itely cut cameos — a set telling a portion of 
Medea's story — that portion which connects 
her with Jason and Creusa. "He used to 
say that I was a possible Medea," she thought, 
as she finished fastening them, " and I used 
to try and make my face stem for fun." 
Then she sat down, and waited for the din- 
ner-bell to ring, and thought of a time when, 
roses in her cheeks (pale ones, but still roses), 
and a great, glad joy, which she dared not 
analyse, and — Maurice Byrne were no stran- 
gers to her. 
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At the first clang of the second bell, she 
rose up, and went down-stairs, sweeping slowly 
along in her composed grace, in a way the 
Miss CoUins's would have given much to 
emulate successfully. The drawing-room was 
very full, or seemed very full, when she en- 
tered it; an air of flutter pervaded it, for 
Mrs Petherton was hovering about, trying 
to impress people with a great idea of' Mrs 
Darrock's importance, and, at the same time, 
endeavouring not to appear impressed by it 
herself. Tom Petherton was simply miser- 
able, for his wife had told him, " You're to 
take her in, now, remember, Tom; and, for 
gracious' sake, be careful what you say, or 
she'll think you an idiot,'* 

" Leave her to Fleming," Tom Petherton 
had pleaded, but this Nellie would not hear 
of for an instant, so poor Tom, growing paler 
each moment, stood preparing himself for the 
worst that might befall him, conversationally, 
in Mrs Darrock's society. 

Then she came in, and her host was in- 
troduced to her, and Roy came forward and 
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was welcooaaed with what from her wa« 
warmth. "Roy! Tm Tery glad to see you 
so soon/' she said, grving him her hand, 
cordially ; and then she went on a step or 
two to where the star of tiie assembly, the 
great gaest, stood, offering his arm to his 
hostess; and, once more, the suppressed sweet 
monotone that was always heard, low as .it 
was, fell on the ears of all preseirt as she 
said — 

"Mr Byrne and I need no introduction 
to each other," and he bent so low over the 
hand she gave him, that he seemed about 
to kneel, or kiss it, and said-r-nothing. 

Kate had not been the least interested 
observer of every gesture and every look of 
Roy's cousin ; and, as soon as they were 
seated at table, far away from Mrs Darrock's 
end, Kate whispered — 

" Mr Byrne has never said he knew Mrs 
Darrock." 

" Hasn't he?'' 

" Well, never to me." 

"Why should he mention it to you?" Roy 

VOL. I. 18 
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asked, almost sharply ; " he mentions rather too 
-many things to you, I*m inclined to think." 

"He's always amusing and good-tem- 
pered," Kate rejoined. 

"And I'm seldom amusing, and never 
good-tempered, you mean to imply?" he asked, 
half laughingly and half seriously. " You see 
he's not tried by you as I am — ^not being so 
much interested in you." 

" I don't know about that, Mr Fleming." 

"What am I promoted to Mr Fleming 
again for? Come, Kate, don't be foolish enough 
to call a man by his Christian name for weeks, 
and then drop it, because a fellow who may 
be at the North Pole, and have utterly for- 
gotten you by this time next week, comesTand 
dazzles you." 

Kate's face blushed, and she showed a 
desire to change the conversation. 

" Mrs Darrock has a wonderful, beautiful, 
haughty face ; will you introduce me to her 
to-night ? " 

" Of course I shall, if none of the women 
have done it before we rejoin you." 
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- "I shall like to be introduced to her, but 
I don't suppose she'll like me," Kate said, 
meditatively, looking at the lady under dis- 
cussion, who was plunging Tom Petherton 
into a silent abyss of gratitude by refraining 
from taking the slightest notice of him. 

"I don't suppose she'll like me," Kate 
repeated. 

" I don't suppose she will," Mr Fleming 
repUed, candidly. He had a profound respect 
for Mrs Darrock, and a great admiration for 
her ; but he was in love now vrith the girl by 
his side, and it seemed to him a very little 
thing whether Mrs Darrock liked Kate or not. 
He liked her ; that was sufficient. 

" And so you knew my cousin — I mean 
my cousin's vddow, before ? " Mrs Petherton 
was saying to Mr Byrne, simultaneously with 
Kate's mention of the circumstance. Mrs 
Petherton rejoiced in every opportunity of 
going in to dinner with pomp and ceremony, 
and Maurice Byrne, for he being a man who 
never neglected minor conventionalities, did, 
on such occasions, all that was expected from 
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him in the way of talking to the lady by his 
side. 

" I did, sottie years ago/* he replied, look- 
ing across alt Mrs Darrock, whose large, calm, 
greyish blue eyes were levelled at him. He 
met their ga2se with an earnest, intense look in 
his own deep oneil, with such earnestness and 
intensity, in fact, that two or three people at 
the table discovered that Maurice Byrne had 
"another look when he liked*' than ttie 
steady, half snperciUous, half indifferrat oBe> 
which he bestotved on the majority. 

" She was Very pretty, wasn't she?" Mn 
Petherton went on. 

"Was she ? " 
Oh, yes ! Can't you fancy it from what 
she is now?" Nellie cried, raising her voice in 
blithe endeavour to underrate Mrs Darrock's 
current charms. "When Fred (Major Dar- 
rock, you know) brought her down to us first, 
she was really a very pretty girl ; his death 
was an awful blow to her in every way." 
Mrs Petherton tried to develope a pitying ex- 
pression, and direct it at Mrs Darrock ; but 
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Mrs Darrock glancing towards Nellie at the 
moment, that dipIoma,tist dropped it on the 
instant, and substituted a simper. 

" She doesn't look like a womao who has 
had m ' awful blow/ whatever that may be/* 
Maurice Byrne said, with a quiet laugh- 

" It's rather a hard face, don't you think ? " 
Mrs Petherton asked, eagerly, and her eyeis 
had never looked more like needles, or her nose 
and ehiu sharper and wpleasanter generally 
than when she asked it, 

'^The term wpuld not have suggested 
f itself to me ; but women are so happy in the 
descriptions they give of each other." 

Mrs Petherton's eyes scintillated as he 
spoke ; encouraged by such a man, Nellie felt 
capable of tumiug off any number of weil" 
rounded regrets, shot with splee^i, about Mrs 
Darrock. 

"Fm afraid,'* she went ou, shaking her 
head till the two long ropes of curls wriggled 
like snakes about her shoulders — " I'm afraid 
that look of hardness will go against her-^ 
very, very much afraid of it." 
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" Are you, really ?" he replied, with a touch 
of interest in his voice, that would not have 
pleased her so well had she seen the expression 
of his eyes which he kept bent on the table. As 
it was, she did not see it, and so had no notion 
that Maurice Byrne was comparing her to a 
scorpion, and determining to make her sting 
herself before he had done with her. 

" Yes, really I am. Most men would be 
afraid to marry her now, wouldnH they, Mr 
Byme ? I'm sure Fred would have thought 
twice about it if she had looked then as she 
looks now; I do wish she would relax a 
little.'' 

" What a pity she does not know what an 
interest you take in her ; I should think Mrs 
Darrock's gratitude would be a sweet thing if 
called forth on such a subject." 

" I'm so very much younger," Mrs Peth- 
erton resumed, trying hard to look seventeen, 
as she spoke, " that she's not likely to take my 
opinion, you know, is she ? Kate Lethbridge 
looks better than usual to-night, don't you 
think?" 
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" Miss Lethbridge has the great charm of 
rarely looking as she did the last time you 
looked at her." 

" Yes-s, she's rather an intelligent girl ; I 
hope some one will be good enough to dance 
with her to-night ; she's not in our set, you 
see ; but out of compliment to me, I suppose 
some one will dance with her," 

" How grateful you will be to me when I 
relieve your mind by telling you that she's 
pledged so deep that I had a good deal of 
trouble in securing her for the second waltz." 

Mrs Petherton started. " Shall you 
dance ? " she asked, in a surprised tone. Under 
sudden agitation, Mrs Petherton's coating of 
breeding, terribly thin and transparent at all 
times, was apt to crack. She asked, "Shall 
you dance?" in a tone that showed she 
thought him too old to do so. He tras accus- 
tomed to have women think about him so 
very much, and about his age so very little ! 
No wonder he strengthened himself in the re- 
solve " to make that scorpion sting herself." 

Urged on to the feat by an unlimited sup- 
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ply of dry hock and champagne, Tom Pether- 
ton at last addressed Mrs Darrock. He had 
been ordered by his wife never to let it appear 
to the guests then assembled that the round 
of gaiety in which they were indulging was not 
just their habit every day all the year round. 
He had also been ordered " not to make w 
idiot of himself" in conversing with Mrs Dar- 
rock. To the best of his ability, he strove to 
steer clear of the rocks which his Nellie ordered 
him amongst, and said, 

" It*s really very good of you, now, to come 
down to us in this sort of way, Mrs Darrock ; 
quiet and homely, after the carabineers. / 
know what they are, you know." 

Mrs Darrock accepted the tribute to her 
goodness in some marvellous manner — ^he 
could not tell how — and ignored the latter part 
of his speech altogether. She had never taken 
up the manner of a. * military woman ' during 
Major Darrock's life ; she was not likely to 
identify herself with the corps after his death. 

" We*re going to have some people in to 
dance for you, to-night," he went on, reckless- 
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ly, " that is, if you'll not wind (with a sud- 
den recollection of her being a widow), " that 
is, we thought you'd like it " (with an equally 
sudden remembrance of h^ having been a 
widow a long time). 

( " Are these people trying to be feudal ?" 
she thought, " and are they going to have the 
peasantry in to hop about for my amusement? ") 
But she said nothing. She only looked inter- 
rogatively at Mr Petherton, who began to wish 
he had held his tongue. 

You see," he recommenced with a feeling 
" that he had better 'rush it' now, and trust to 
the landing being good" — " Kate Lethbridge 
likes dancing, and so do all the girls," suffer- 
ing his eyes to roam over the five Miss Col- 
lins's, who were adorning his hospitable board ; 
" and so we thought it a good way of getting 
over the time, you know ; you don't-— I mean 
you do — dance, I suppose? " 

" I think I shdl be oriental to-night, and 
let other people dance for my amusement," 
she replied. 

" Ah 1 very good, very good, indeed,** he 
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answered, without having the dimmest notion 
of what she meant; "a country hop, I see, 
not much in your line ? they've very few of 
them ' go * enough for me, Mrs Darrock, ex- 
cept Kate Lethbridge ; but when a man has 
been accustomed to " 

He checked himself abruptly, drank off 
some more wine, and then wound up his 
sentence in a far more depressed tone than 
that in which he had commenced it. " When 
a man has been accustomed to rather fast 
steppers, his sisters-in-law ain't much, are 
they ? " And he glanced gloomily at the bulky- 
beings, as he spoke, in a way that made Mrs 
Darrock laugh. 

"Then we had both better sit by, and 
enjoy the spectacle to-night," she said. 

"Yes ; and we shall have Byrne with us, 
I suppose." 

" He never used to belong to the non-exe- 
cutives at balls," Mrs Darrock rejoined. 

"Oh! he's too great a gun to dance," 
Tom Petherton said, shaking his head, sagely ; 
" he's an awful swell, you know — reads papers 
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at societies about — about his hunting excur- 
sions, from all I can make out. It was Nellie's 
fancy to get him down here ; but he's not 
much in my way ; I haven't spoken ten words 
to him/* 

"Does he stay long?" Mrs Darrock 
asked. ' 

" I don't know," his host replied, " he's 
amusing himself now with Miss Lethbridge ; 
I mean with breaking in a horse for Miss 
Lethbridge." 

"For that young lady who sits by Mr 
Fleming?" 

"Yes; that's Kate Lethbridge," Tom 
Petherton said ; and then the ladies got trans- 
fixed by Nellie's eye, and rose to leave the 
room. 

Maurice Byrne never did footman's work, 
even for women. He suflFered some other 
men better suited to the task to open the 
door for them to pass out, but he was stand- 
ing near enough to it to speak to Mrs Darrock 
as she passed. " As of old — will there be a 
place reserved for me by your side, presently ?"^^ 
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answered, without having the dimmest notion 
of what she meant; "a country hop, I see, 
not much in your line? they've very few of 
them * go ' enough for me, Mrs Darrock, ex- 
cept Kate Lethbridge ; but when a man has 
been accustomed to " 

He checked himself abruptly, drank oflf 
some more wine, and then wound up his 
sentence in a far more depressed tone than 
that in which he had commenced it. " When 
a man has been accustomed to rather fast 
steppers, his sisters-in-law ain't much, are 
they ? " And he glanced gloomily at the bulky 
beings, as he spoke, in a way that made Mrs 
Darrock laugh. 

"Then we had both better sit by, and 
enjoy the spectacle to-night," she said. 

" Yes ; and we shall have Byrne with us, 
I suppose." 

" He never used to belong to the non-exe- 
cutives at balls," Mrs Darrock rejoined. 

"Oh! he's too great a gun to dance," 
Tom Petherton said, shaking his head, sagely ; 
" he's an awful swell, you know — reads papers 
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he muttered ; to which she r^Ued as loud as 
she ever spoke — 

" Yes, certainly ; I have something to say 
to you;" and he turned back ^^to the table» 
feeling that the first thrust had been neatly 
parried. 

The drawing-room was much more un-. 
comfortable than usual when the ladies re- 
entered it alone. During dinner, neat-handed 
FhiUises had been at the work of clearing 
a space for dancing, with such effect^ that 
there was nothing to lead the eye off the coils 
of cauliflowers with which the floor was ear* 
peted. The crimson silk couches and chairs 
-—the blue-placqued cabinets— the tremra- 
dous china vases, and the bead-work screens, 
were all put out in perilous places in the hall. 
The only things left to sit down upon in the 
room were one or two unaccommodating otto- 
mans, that fitted into the window embrasures, 
and on one of these Mrs Darrock settled and 
waited. 

Waited and watched, with a proud pa- 
tience, as time went on, and about a score of 
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young people> TeTpsicborean volunteers, came 
in and stood about, waiting, with ill-sup«- 
pressed anxiety, to be recruited by the re- 
gulars,'^ who still remained in the dining* 
room. Waited and watched, and—wondered 
at herself for doing the latter, and still-— <iid it. 

The one she watched was Kate Leth- 
bridge. The girl was not at home in this 
house, and amongst these people. She stood 
aloof from, them, or they stood aloof frofm her, 
Mrs Darrock could not determine which ; bat, 
at any rate, Kate was a thing apart. It seemed 
to Mrs Darrock that Miss Lethbridge, too, 
waited md watched fcnr the advent of some 
one ; and Mrs Darrock saw, when Roy came 
into the room — ^as he did before any of the 
others— that Kate's watch did not cease. 

" Have you been introduced to Mrs Dar- 
rock yet, Kate ? he asked, pausing in front 
of her, as she stood at a short distance fr43m 
a group of girlhood, appaorently hopeful of- 
nothing better than being left to herself . 

" No, I haven't," she replied. 

" Come along, and I'll do it now." 
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him in the way of talking to the lady by his 
side. 

I did, softie years ago/' he rephed> look- 
ing across ett Mrs Darr^k, whose large, caltn, 
greyish blue eyes were levelled at him. He 
met their gaze with an earnest, intense look in 
his own deep ones, with such earnestness and 
intensity, in fact, that two or three people at 
the table discovered that Maurice Byrne had 
"another look when he Uked*' than the 
steady, half snperciUous, half indiffer^t onfe> 
which he bestowed on the majority, 

" She was very pretty, wasn't she?'* Mrs 
Petherton went on. 

"Was she ? " 

" Oh, yes ! Can't you fancy it from what 
she is now?" Nellie cried, raising her vcaee in 
blithe endeavour to underrate Mrs Darrock's 
current charms. " When Fred (Major Dar- 
rock, you know) brought her down to us first, 
she was really a very pretty girl ; his death 
was an awful blow to her in every way." 
Mrs Petherton tried to develope a pitying ex- 
pression, and direct it at Mrs Darrock ; but 
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Mrs Darrock glancing towards Nellie at the 
moment, that diplomatist dropped it oo the 
instant^ and substituted a simper. 

" She doesn't look like a womao who kas 
had m ' awful blow/ whatever that may be," 
Maurice Byrne said, with a quiet laugfe. 

" It's rather a hard face, don't you think ? " 
Mrs Petherton asked, eagerly, and her eyes 
had uever looked more like needles, or her nose 
and ehiu sharper and unpleasanter generally 
thau when she asked it, 

'^The term wpuld not have s^uggested 
i itself to me ; but womeu are so happy in the 
descriptions they give of each other." 

Mrs Petherton^s eyes scintillated as he 
spoke ; encouraged by such a man, Nellie felt 
capable of turuiug off any number of well^ 
rounded regrets, shot with spleeu, ^bout Mrs 
Darrock. 

"I'm afraid," she went on, ishaking her 
head till the two long ropes of curls wriggled 
like snakes about her shoulders — * ■ I'm afraid 
that look of hardness will go against her-^ 
very, very much afraid of it." 
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" Are you, really ?" he replied, with a touch 
of interest in his voice, that would not have 
pleased her so well had she seen the expression 
of his eyes which he kept bent on the table. As 
it was, she did not see it, and so had no notion 
that Maurice Byrne was comparing her to a 
scorpion, and determining to make her sting 
herself before he had done with her. 

" Yes, really I am. Most men would be 
afraid to marry her now, wouldn't they, Mr 
Byrne ? I'm sure Fred would have thought 
twice about it if she had looked then as she 
looks now ; I do wish she would relax a 
little." 

" What a pity she does not know what an 
interest you take in her ; I should think Mrs 
Darrock's gratitude would be a sweet thing if 
called forth on such a subject." 

" I'm so very much younger," Mrs Peth- 
erton resumed, trying hard to look seventeen, 
as she spoke, " that she's not hkely to take my 
opinion, you know, is she ? Kate Lethbridge 
looks better than usual to-night, don't you 
think?" * / 
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" Miss Lethbridge lias the great charm of 
rarely looking as she did the last time you 
looked at her." 

" Yes-s, she's rather an intelligent girl ; I 
hope some one will be good enough to dance 
with her to-night ; she's not in our set, you 
see ; but out of compliment to me, I suppose 
some one will dance with her." 

" How grateful you will be to me when I 
reheve your mind by telling you that she's 
pledged so deep that I had a good deal of 
trouble in securing her for the second waltz." 

Mrs Petherton started. "Shall you 
dance ? " she asked, in a surprised tone. Under 
sudden agitation, Mrs Petherton's coating of 
breeding, terribly thin and transparent at all 
times, was apt to crack. She asked, " Shall 
you dance?" in a tone that showed she 
thought him too old to do so. He Was accus- 
tomed to have women think about him so 
very much, and about his age so very httle ! 
No wonder he strengthened himself in the re- 
solve " to make thait scorpion sting herself." 

Urged on to the feat by an unlimited sup- 
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ply of dry hock and champagne, Tom Pether- 
ton at last addressed Mrs Darrock. He had 
been ordered by his wife never to let it appear 
to the guests then assembled that the round 
of gaiety in which they were indulging was not 
just their habit every day all the year round- 
He had also been ordered not to make an 
idiot of himself" in conversing with Mrs Dar- 
rock. To the best of his ability, he strove to 
steer clear of the rocks which his Nellie ordered 
him amongst, and said, 

" It's really very good of you, now, to come 
down to us in this sort of way, Mrs Darrock ; 
quiet and homely, after the carabineers. I 
know what they are, you know." 

Mrs Darrock accepted the tribute to her 
goodness in some marvellous manner — ^he 
could not tell how — and ignored the latter part 
of his speech altogether. She had never taken 
up the manner of a. * military woman ' during 
Major Darrock's life ; she was not hkely to 
identify herself with the corps after his death. 

" We*re going to have some people in to 
dance for you, to-night," he wait on, reckless- 
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ly, " that is, if you'll not nriad (with a sud- 
den recollection of her being a widow), " that 
is, we thought you'd like it " (with an equally 
sudden remembrance of h^ having been a 
widow a long time). 

( " Are these people trying to be feudal ?" 
she thought, " and are they going to have the 
peasantry in to hop about for my amusement? ") 
But she said nothing. She only looked inter- 
rogatively at Mr Petherton, who began to wish 
he had held his tongue. 

" You see," he recommenced with a feeling 
that he had better *rush it' now, and trust to 
the landing being good " — " Kate Lethbridge 
likes dancing, and so do all the girls," suffer- 
ing his eyes to roam over the five Miss Col- 
lins's, who were adorning his hospitable board ; 
" and so we thought it a good way of getting 
over the time, you know ; you don't^ I mean 
you do — dance, I suppose? " 

I think I shall be oriental to-night, and 
let other people dance for my amusement," 
she replied. 

" Ah ! very good, very good, indeed,** he 
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answered, without having the dimmest notion 
of what she meant; "a country hop, I see, 
not much in your line ? they've very few of 
them ' go ' enough for me, Mrs Darrock, ex- 
cept Kate Lethbridge ; but when a man has 
been accustomed to " 

He checked himself abruptly, drank off 
some more wine, and then wound up his 
sentence in a far more depressed tone than 
that in which he had commenced it. " When 
a man has been accustomed to rather fast 
steppers, his sisters-in-law ain't much, are 
they ? " And he glanced gloomily at the bulky 
beings, as he spoke, in a way that made Mrs 
Darrock laugh. 

" Then we had both better sit by, and 
enjoy the spectacle to-night," she said. 

" Yes ; and we shall have Byrne with us, 
I suppose." 

" He never used to belong to the non-exe- 
cutives at balls," Mrs Darrock rejoined. 

"Oh! he's too great a gun to dance," 
Tom Petherton said, shaking his head, sagely ; 
" he's an awful swell, you know — reads papers 
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at societies about — about his hunting excur- 
sions, from all I can make out. It was Nellie's 
fancy to get him down here ; but he's not 
much in my way ; I haven't spoken ten words 
to him." 

"Does he stay long?" Mrs Darrock 
asked. 

" I don't know," his host replied, " he's 
amusing himself now with Miss Lethbridge ; 
I mean with breaking in a horse for Miss 
Lethbridge." 

"For that young lady who sits by Mr 
Fleming?" 

"Yes; that's Kate Lethbridge," Tom 
Fetherton said ; and then the ladies got trans- 
fixed by Nellie's eye, and rose to leave the 
room. 

Maurice Byrne never did footman's work, 
even for women. He suffered some other 
men better suited to the task to open the 
door for them to pass out, but he was stand- 
ing near enough to it to speak to Mrs Darrock 
as she passed. " As of old — will there be a 
place reserved for me by your side, presently ?"^^ 
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he muttered ; to which she replied as loud as 
she ever spoke — 

" Yes, certainly ; I have something to say 
to you/' and he turned back ^to the table, 
feeling that the first thrust had been neatly 
parried. 

The drawing-room was much more un- 
comfortable than usual when the ladies re- 
entered it alone. During dinner, neat-handed 
Phillises had been at the work of clearing 
a space for dancing, with such effect, that 
there was nothing to lead the eye off the coils 
of cauliflowers with which the floor was eax» 
peted. The crimson silk couches and chairs 
-^the blue-placqued cabinets— the tremens 
dous china vases, and the bead-work screens^ 
were all put out in perilous places in the hall. 
The only things left to sit down upon in the 
room were one or two unaccommodating otto- 
mans, that fitted into the window embrasures, 
and on one of these Mrs Parrock settled and 
waited. 

Waited and watched, with a proud pa- 
tience, as time went on, and about a score of 
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young people> TeTpsicborean volunteers, came 
in and stood about, waiting, with ill-sup- 
pressed anxiety, to be recruited by the re- 
gulars,'^ who still remained in the dining- 
room. Waited and watched, and—wondered 
at hersetf for doing the latter, and still-— <iid it. 

The one she watched was Kate Leth- 
bridge. The girl was not at home in this 
house, and amongst these people. She stood 
aloof from, them, or they stood aloof from her, 
Mrs Darrock could not determine which ; but, 
at any rate, Kate was a thing apart. It seemed 
to Mrs Darrock that Miss Lethbridge, too, 
waited and watched for the advent of some 
one ; and Mrs Darrock saw, when Roy came 
into the room — ^as he did before any of the 
others— that Kate's watch did not cease. 

" Have you been introduced to Mrs Dar- 
rock yet, Kate ? " he asked, pausing in front 
of her, as she stood at a short dis:tance feom 
a group of girlhood, apparently hopeful of 
nothing better than being left to herself . 

" No, I haven't," she replied. 

" Come along, and I'll do it now." 
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" Not now, Roy — ^thank you/' she said, 
quickly. 

" Changed your mind about it already ? 
this is quick work, even for you, Kate." 

She tried to laugh, and failed ; then she 
blushed and shook her head, as if she would 
have shaken off the blush and his look to- 
gether. 

" I wish you wouldn't take that tone with 
me ; according to you, my mind veers every 
minute." 

" I don't so much care what your mind 
does, if your heart doesn't," he said, in a low 
tone ; and then he went on to Mrs Darrock's 
side, for the rest of the men came in, and 
there was a general movement in the room. 

"Miss Lethbridge's appearance justifies 
all you have said of her, Roy," Mrs Darrock 
said, as the young man seated himself by her 
side — "why don't you — or why doesn't she 
give me an opportunity of saying something 
more about her ? " 

" / don't know," he repUed, shrugging his 
shoulders. "At dinner she wanted to know 
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you, and now she hangs back, for some reason 
or other." 

" I can imagine her changeable." 

The very justice of the epithet made him 
dislike its being applied to her. 

" Rather uncertain of herself than change- 
able, I hope/' he said, deprecatingly. 

"I hope so, too, for your sake." Mrs 
Darrock laughed, doubtfully, but kindly, as she 
expressed the hope. 

" By Jove ! I shouldn't like to think a 
woman I cared about was uncertain of her- 
self, even," he answered, earnestly. 

"Why not?" 

" Well ! — can't you imagine ?" He leant 
on his elbow nearer to her as he spoke, and 
looked up eagerly in her face. " If she were 
not certain of herself, how could I be certain 
of her?" 

"Are we any of us that?'' She did 
not seem to be asking the question of him, 
but rather to be stating an abstract pro- 
position. 

" I should be sorry to think that none of 
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US were/' he rejoined. " I know that I am — 
and I fancy that you are." 

''I fancied so myself once; a glamour 
comes over people at times, and then they 
* scarce know what is— what is not 

" Have you found out that there's a 
glamour over her already ?" he asked, sitting 
erect suddenly ; and she replied under cover of 
the first notes of the first waltz, 

"I was lighted to my discovery by my 
knowledge of the man who has caused it ; 
don't be cast down, Roy," she continued, 
pityingly, " it will pass away." 

"That's reassuring, certainly," he said, 
xjoldly, as he got up to go and claim Kate for 
the dance that young lady was heartily wishing 
" over," instead of " just commencing." 

He put his arm round her, and took her 
hand in his, and the change that had come 
over her struck him more forcibly than it had 
ever done before. Of old, at this signal, she 
had been on the alert at once — ready to apriaag 
forward in double-time. But now she, stood 
still, glancing over her partner's shoulder, deaf 
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to th0 ^train^^bKvious of the fact of being in 
popition.' 

He: released her suddenly, and then she • 
recalled h&r wandering attention, and asked ? 
him, . 

" What is it, Roy ? 

"I should ask you that ! what is it? for 
whom are you looking? " 

" I ann not looking for my one I was look- 
ing a^your cousin and Mr Byrne/' 

" Well, when you have done, let me know, 
and wq'11 start," Roy said, with a carelessness, 
that Kate did not discover to be rather hardly • 
affected, till she thought of it long after, when 
he was no longer near her to= be soothed ofi» 
ruffled. 

" I have done ; we may well begin," she 
said, wearily ; and then she floated round the 
room, and was glad she was dancing with 
Roy, because other people liiight have bored 
her by speaking." 

At those past pic-nics, as has been said; 
they had always carried off the honours of 
universal notice and approval of their manner 
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of going together. It was easy work steering 
Kate Lethbridge, for though she resigned 
herself entirely to her partner, as far as 
guidance was concerned, she was so straight 
and firm on her feet, that she carried her own 
weight fairly. Roy and she had been wont 
to revolve very sympathetically together, but 
this night, though the revolutions were gone 
through creditably, the sympathy was lacking. 

At last it was over. " And what a long 
waltz it has been," Miss Lethbridge remarked, 
with unintentional incivility; " that's the worst 
of amateur plajdng; Fanny ColUns thought 
if she didn't play till we were weary, that 
we should think her ill-natured in the 
matter." 

" We shall get on better next time," Roy 
said, good-temperedly. He was developing 
wonderful patience in his treatment of this 
girl, for her manner was very trying to him 
now. But he beKeved in her — ^believed that 
her heart was unaltered and honest, and that 
all this variableness — all these dark shadows 
of turning, were only on the surface. 
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"We must not dance together continually," 
she said, quickly ; " I got into a scrape about 
it, remember, before." 

" And rather gloried in it, if I remember 
rightly," he replied, quietly. " I was more of a 
stranger then, too ; things are different now." 

" They are ; I'm more prudent, that*s one 
difference," she said, smiling ; but though she 
smiled, and though the tone of her voice was 
blithe enough, he saw that she was restless 
and anxious, and he was sorry for her. 

" Don't take up a prudent line with me, 
Kate," he said, earnestly, " tell me outright 
when you don't want to do anything, and I'll 
never urge you to do it ; but don't treat me 
to ' prudence,' there's a dear girl." 

She drew a deep, quick breath as he 
finished, her face grew red, and her eyes 
softened, as eyes filling with tears alone can 
soften. 

" Roy, I wish you were my brother," she 
whispered, sadly. 

" I can't echo your wish ; however, what 
calls it forth just now?" he asked, leaning 
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against the wall by her side, and bending 
down a little towards' the drooj)ing head that 
was inoving so restlessly from side to side. 

" I should ask your advice then about a 
lot of things/' 

And n6ver take it." 

"Oh, yes, I should, if you were my 
brother.'' 

"I am ready to overpower you with it 
now, Kate ; the fraternity cah*t Ije managed, 
but the advice can ; here's a bit to start Vith : 
don't go after strange gods that are otily 
brazen images." 

" Not aU, Roy," she pleaded, looking up, 
almost beseechingly, in his face. 

*^You poor child," he said, compassion- 
ately, " what sort of romance are you raising ?" 
Then he thought for a "moment or two, and 
then — his faith in there being golden ore 
beneath all that false surface glitter of 
hers, was so profound — ^he added, honestly, 
" Don't delude yourself about Bjo-ne, because 
you are deluding yourself." 

*' How?" she questioned," sharply, the 
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ciimson blood rushing up over her brow as 
shorsppke. J . . , i , ; 

" Don't .fancy I meafl that y9u're deludiag 
yojirself after the usual fashion of yoi;mg 
4adies where attractive young mpn .are con- 
cerned ; I mean that you're over-rating hi^oi— 
deluding yourself altogether as to his mental 
stature." ^ . • . ; 

, . " Think of, what he h^ done ! " she said, 
admiringly ; . " oy^r-rate him ? that's impossi- 
ble ! I don't — I pan't h?Jf appreciate him/' , 
^ "What has I he done to call forth such 
humble worship ? " ; . ; ' 

" How he. has ,written J, 'V , j . , 

" Very neatly, and, with good coipmerci£|l 
Jesuits;, hi$. writings are hardly a model of 
style,, you know." , . : . : ^ ^ - i 
^ ^ She frowned^ a little ; . it; seejned (to , }xqt a 
poor aqd, paltry device . oij Roy*s pajrt to uur 
jderyalue anything done, by the gifted being 
undef discussion. . It would have, beep mpre 
^becoming if Roy had gone,dc|wn on his kne^8> 
too— :then there would hayp been copjipiunily 
of interest and fellow-feeling between them 
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still. As it was, she told herself, regretfully, 
that " Roy could not understand her/' If it 
had been any other man, of course, Roy's 
aversion to the admiration, which might be- 
come extravagance, would have been compre- 
hensible enough. But Maurice Byrne was 
not as other men — ordinary rules of reason 
and expediency must infaUibly prove weak 
when applied to the conduct a contemplation 
of him called forth. To add to the irritation 
of her nerves, too, Maurice Byrne was stand- 
ing, with an air of earnest attention and pro- 
found devotion, by Mrs Darrock's side all 
the time. Kate felt horribly afraid that Roy 
would call her attention to the fact, and cite 
it as an instance of his (Mr Byrne's) being 
as the moon to the brooks. A woman would 
have seized such an opportunity to have ex- 
cused the defaulter, and so accused him of 
that worst of crimes in the eyes of a woman 
who regards him warmly — his defalcation 
from herself. But Roy, being a man, re- 
frained. He knew that, did he notice the 
desertion, Kate would only the more enthu- 
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siastically rejoice over the deserter when he 
came back to her. So Mr Fleming held his 
hand, and Kate, instead of feeling humble 
and grateful, as she ought to have felt, pleased 
herself by thinking that Roy " was very un- 
observant." 

Meanwhile, a square dance had been gone 
through in the melancholy manner such things 
are gone through early in the evening ; and 
then the second waltz struck up ; and then 
Kate was very happy, for Maurice Byrne 
came to her, and just saying, "Miss Leth- 
bridge ; this is ours, I believe ? " he took her 
away, and she grew glowing and bright in 
an instant ; beautiful — with a brilliancy that 
lighted all who looked upon her to the secret 
of her happiness. 

Before he came for Kate, he had, as has 
been seen, had that iete-a-tite with Mrs Dar- 
rock, which had been asked for and pro- 
mised in the dining-room. On coming into 
the room, he had gone straight up to her. 
She had looked up at him, but had said 
nothing; and she had allowed her dress to 
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remain disposed in such a way on the otto- 
man as to do away with all possibility of his 
sitting down by iier. 

"Do you remember Helen's plaint to 
Rosalind^ Mrs Darrock ? I make it now." 

" Make it in so many words, then, not by 
an appeal to my memory," she replied, quietly. 
She was thinking how entirely unaltered he 
was smce they had last met, and wondering 
what he thought of the change in her which 
had made her mistress of herself — she who 
had once nearly been a toy, ta-^he!r "x)Wn 
iideal, not a creature of flesh and blood," she 
jeminded herself. 

" The words are not many: 'Remembtiir, 
tthis is Italy, and we are exiles ! speak to 
me?'" 

" J told you that I wished to do so." 

The poetical pressure was unnecessaEry." 
" Quite so." 

" But I am sorry you have forgcrtteA sBiy- 
,thing I ever taught you." 

A smile cre^t over her face, and she sho(^ 
her head. 
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" I have not forgotten a isingle lesson ydu 
taught me, as you will fiild by-and-by, per- 
haps/' 

'^Did yc/u know I wds here, Mrs Dar- 
rock?" 

" You took care that I should do so ; thanks 
for sending me the ' Morning Post.' " 

He laughed, lifting his thick, str^iight 
moustache away jfrom his teeth, and making 
very little noise, but still 'seeminig to ^njoy 
his laugh very much. He checked hiioaself, 
suddenly, and listened respectfiilly when she 
resumed — 

**Was consideration for me the only 
motive for sending it ? " 

" Even you cannbt suspect me df kny 
other," he replied ; and, as mysteries that end 
in nothing are undesirable, it may as well be 
stated at once that he spoke the truth. 

"Your memory is worse than mine, Mr 
Byrne, if you believe, now, that I always 
suspected you," she said, coolly, looking 
away from him. 

" Will you let me sit down by you? " he 
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asked, "*we are exiles' from civilization, 
' speak to me/ for that reason, if no other, 
as of old." 

She made no movement to withdraw her 
dress from the portion of the seat that was 
covered by it; she was indifferent to a re- 
quest of his, though he made it with the 
subtlest inflexion of his dulcet voice ! She 
had changed into a woman, with a will of her 
own, since he had seen her last ! 

" I can't speak to you as of old, for the 
best of all reasons." 

"And they are—?" 

" That I don't feel as of old about you, or 
anything else," she said, looking at him, in- 
differently. " ' Calmly can I greet thee now ! 
Calmly see thee go ; ' it was not so once, I 
acknowledge." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SHADE OF A GOLDEN DREAM ! 

" Why do you quote from Bulwer's trans- 
lation ? " Maurice Byrne asked, in answer to 
her last speech. 

"For a simple reason enough — I don't 
know the original," she replied. 

" But you know my version of it, Mrs Dar- 
rock, and — ^four years ago — ^pronounced the 
rhythm both stronger and more mellifluous 
than this which you now favour." 

She gave a little laugh as she answered, 
I did — four years ago." 

He put his arms behind his back, and 
leant upon them against the wall at her side. 

" Do you know/' he said, in a low tone. 
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" I can't help thinking — though it may be 
presumption on my part to think it — ^that to 
prove your indiflFerence to me was not the sole 
object of this visit ? " 

" You are right — I had another object ; 
such a small one that it is beneath your guess- 
ing at it." 

" Not such a small one — excuse me — ^not 
such a small one as you would have me be- 
lieve ; you came here to prove it to yourself/' 

He had anticipated at least an indignant 
glance, if not an angry reply. He received 
neither. 

" You are partly right, Mr Byrne." 

" And you have stood the test ? 

" It would strike you as premature, per- 
haps, if I asserted that I tail," she replied, 
carelessly. " Now let us leave the past alone 
and speak of the far pleasanter present. I 
have to congratulate you on having achieved a 
great (Jeal since I saw you last." ^ 

" Have you taken the trouble to follow my 
course ? " _ r . 

" What an idle question \ how could I 
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avoid doing so, even if I had desired it ? whi,ch 
I did not/' 

" Oh ! yes, by the way ; you read every- 
thing, I believe ; you took me as I came from 
the libraries, I suppose, just as you take the 
tale of her own troubles recounted by every 
impleasant woman who wanders about the 
world ; or the Rev. somebody or other Jones's 
jaunts about Jerusalem." 

" A compliment from me on your literary 
superiority to the nuisances you mention 
would be a very flat thing." 

" It would be an echo from the ' past ' 
you are striving to banish, that I should rather 
like to re-awaken, notwithstanding," he mut- 
tered, earnestly. "Four years ago you never 
stayed to think of whether the praise you 
awarded was purely judicious or not, — ^you 
awarded it." 

For the first time since their conversation 
commenced, an involuntary movement be- 
trayed that it had more than the ordinary 
drawing-room interest for her. She recovered 
hei-self quickly, however, and replied. 
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" My praise would be better worth listen- 
ing to now; I had lost judgment (as you 
kindly remind me) in those days ; I have re- 
covered it now.** Then the waltz for which 
he was engaged to Kate Lethbridge com- 
menced, and he quitted Mrs Darrock's side. 

This meeting with Mrs Darrock had been 
as nearly discomposing to him as it was possi- 
ble for anything to be to a man who beUeved 
in nothing, and so never anticipated any- 
thing. In the days to which they had just 
been alluding — ^in that period of past intimacy 
— he had been accustomed to waft her mind 
about wheresoever he willed. She had made 
him her Paith, and he had absorbed her whole 
powers of reflection and feeling. Suddenly 
her faith was shattered, and they had parted ; 
she in an agony that it was hard to imagine 
• that composed beauty on the couch by the 
wall had ever experienced ; and he in such in- 
difference as — ^he " could not have felt had she 
been then what she was — ^now," he acknow- 
ledged to himself. 

But not a trace of that something which 
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was almost discomposure was visible to the 
girl who was finding the measure that he 
danced with her a magic one. It was bewil- 
dering, bewitching to her, that this man should 
be so well endowed with the mere drawing- 
room graces ; that he who was free of the 
" splendo\ir and havoc (whatever that may 
mean) of the East, should waltz and say the 
little things that women love, was astonishing. 
How much more astonishing was it that he 
should waltz with, and say those little things 
to, her. 

It was a magic measure ! She was accus- 
tomed to dance a great deal, but with the ex- 
ception of Roy Fleming, all the men she knew 
leapt when they commenced circulating, and 
staggered before they concluded. But the 
great scholar — the renowned traveller, who 
had shot lions in Central Africa, and lassoed 
wild bulls in Mexico, was an accomplished 
gentleman; he was like "Sir Isumbras" in 
that when " Sir Lancelot was out." Guinevre 
might have " loved his dancing." 

It has been said that Mr Byrne never 
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went out of his way in pursuit, but that he 
never put an attraction out oi^ his path. In 
the present instance, it must be admitted that 
the attraction was. well before him, and that 
he would have had to step aside to avoid it. 
He was not in the mood to step aside ; there- 
fore, he did not avoid it. 

From the dawning of the, first, faint sus- 
picion that she, unimportant as she was, and 
ignorant as she felt herself to be of those 
subjects, his full knowledge of which, elo- 
quently expressed, made her admire him so 
deeply — from the dawning of the first faint 
suspicion that she, being this, could win even 
a brief attention from Maurice Byrne, Kate 
Lethbridge had never ceased striving to win it. 
That quality which is partly apprepiation of 
one's self, and partly a love of the apprecia- 
tion of others— partly bad and partly good— 
partly false and partly true, and which goes 
by the name of vanity, urged her on *to try 
and make this man, who had a high place in 
her Pantheon, think of her much, and think 
of her kindly. She did not want more— at 
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least she did not think she wanted more from: 
him than this — ^that he should know that she 
half-worshipped those gifts of his which she 
deemed so god-like ; his strength, his courage, 
his spirit of enterprise, his talent — all, in fact, 
that made him the man he was. She did not 
want one atom more. Her love had gone out 
gratefully to Roy Fleming for a multipUcity of 
reasons, amongst which may be mentioned the 
one that he was in the way to receive it. Her 
heart was given to Roy, but her head was 
turned, and her mind dazzled by this other 
man — dazzled by his reputation for dazzling 
partly, for in such, as in most matters, nothing 
succeeds like success. 

As he whirled her round, slipping about 
over the heavily carpeted floor with a gUb 
grace, and lightness of foot, that had served 
him in good stead in Alpine exploits, and in 
some warmer regions, where he had ventured 
where none but the foot of the Faithful should 
fall, he said to her — 

" I'm a little over the time I promised ; 
1 have had the filly in hand ten days now, 
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but you may mount her to-morrow, if you 
like." 

" I shall like it very much. Will you come 
over to see how the filly and I suit each other, 
Mr Byrne ? " 

" Of course I shall go with you," he 
replied, and the blood leapt into Kate's brow 
with pleasure at the prospect. A few moments 
after they passed Roy Fleming, who was still 
leaning against the wall, and in passing, Kate 
said, 

" I'm to ride the bay filly to-morrow,'' an 
announcement which Roy did not receive in a 
kindred spirit to that in which it was com- 
municated. On the contrary, he looked 
annoyed, or, as Kate worded it to herself, 
" put out, and grumpy." 

" So you have made a hero of Mr Tlem- 
ing," Mr Byrne said, with a laugh that was 
pecuUar to himself, and that gave him a resem- 
blance to a mirthful tiger in the eyes of all 
who were not fascinated to blindness by him." 

"No, I haven't," Kate answered; "why 
should I ? " 
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" Why should you, indeed ; or, rather, how- 
could you?" he said, twisting her into a comer 
adroitly, and pausing to rest. 

Kate had not a touch of meanness in her 
nature, but she was not quite certain whether 
it would be better to let Roy drop out of the 
conversation, or to say something in his be- 
half. It was a great difficulty! If she 
uttered measured and well-balanced com- 
mendation, which would seem to her like 
damning Roy with faint praise, Mr Byrne 
might think her over-zealous in the cause of a 
man who was publicly nothing at all to her. 
So she hesitated for a few seconds, and then 
she felt ashamed of her hesitation; Roy 
deserved something different at her hands than 
these cowardly considerations of mock pro- 
priety and weak prudence. 

" I haven't made a hero of him, but I like 
him better than any one else.'* 

" That's making a tremendous hero of 
him so you like him better * than any one you 
know.' What delightful people the rest must 
be !" and once more he laughed his low, pecu- 
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liar laugh — but Kate was not reminded of a 
tiger. 

Kate looked across at Roy, and saw he was 
watching her earnestly. There was nothing 
oppressive to her in the watch, on the contrary, 
she felt flattered by it. She did like Roy 
very much indeed, she reminded herself ; but 
she was not engaged to him ; he himself had 
distinctly stated that he would " ask no pro- 
mise, and take no avowal" from her in return, 
for his declaration of love. This being the 
case, he could not have the slightest objection 
in reason to her liking some one else, very 
much indeed also. Roy advocated catholicity 
of feeUng on most subjects, too, she remem- 
bered, as she went on again presently, in blest 
unconsciousness of Roy being in a rage with 
her. 

" No ; the rest are not delightful at all, but 
he is." Then she wished to tell Mr Byrne 
that Roy was a sort of brother-in-arms of his, 
and she did not know how to manage the 
statement. 

Up to this evening, Mr Byrne had been 
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very well inclined towards Roy Eleming ; but 
a sudden distaste had now developed itself in 
the elder man's mind against the yoimger 
one ; and this distaste was not due to the fact 
of Roy being Miss Lethbridge's friend, but to 
his being Mrs Darrock's cousin. Maurice 
Byrne knew that Roy was heir to the Helston 
estate. "And she'll be marrying him," Mr 
Byrne thought, as he glanced at the g'ood- 
looking young fellow who was lounging against 
the wall, and to whom Mrs Darrock was talk- 
ing with an animation, and apparent pleasure, 
which she had not displayed in her conversa- 
tion with himself (Maurice Byrne). 

" There's your favourite speaking to Mrs 
Darrock, now you see, Miss Lethbridge ; shall 
we join them ? " 

" No, I don't know Mrs Darrock," she re- 
plied, shrinking back, as he would have led 
her up to the pair spoken about. So Mr 
Byrne politely planted her on a seat, and 
talked to her with a well-marked air of devo- 
tion for a few minutes. But as soon as Roy 
left Mrs Darrock, her acquaintance of " four 
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years ago" was by the witching widow's side 
again. 

" Lycius could not have been more 
astonished when Lamia resumed her scales, 
than I am to see you changed to what you 
are," he said, accomplishing the feat of sitting 
down on the ottoman without disturbing her 
dress as he spoke. 

She laughed. " I don't quite like the 
simile you've chosen to illustrate your sur- 
prise ; there's nothing suggestive of the serpent 
about me, I hope ? " 

" Its fascination." 

" You are either out of practice, or your 
worst comphments have been well-received of 
late ; any one could have said that, Mr Byrne." 

" Will you try whether I have gone off in 
another respect — will you dance with me ? it 
will be nothing to you — as you have taken 
care to assure me — and it will be — ." 

He stopped, and she could not help asking, 
with some interest too, " what will it be ? " 

" Much to me," he replied. " That will not 
weigh with you, of course not ; but being in- 
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different about it, there can be no reason why 
you should not oblige me." 

"Very well; I will with pleasure/' and 
presently, when another waltz was played, they 
stood up together, and Kate Lethbridge, with 
the second sight that is apt to afflict women 
in such cases, saw that there had been sym- 
pathy between them, whatever there might be 
now. 

Whatever indifference existed now, there 
was the memory of more than friendship 
between these people. For a time the woman 
had seemed, even to herself, to have buried 
and done with it ; to have plucked it out of 
her heart, and have cast it into a deep grave, 
which doubt and scorn had dug for the once 
scorned love. But now she had, with that 
foolhardiness which is characteristic of her 
sex, effected its resurrection, for the sake of 
proving to herself that her heart had out-lived 
it— healthily. She still thought that she had 
done SO; nevertheless, there was the reflec- 
tion of a past sadness in her face as she went 
round with Maurice Byrne's arm about her 
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waist, and her hand firmly grasped in his 
once more. She was too true a woman to 
look blithely upon such a ghost as she had 
raised. 

Wearily, Kate Lethbridge watched them 
through a waltz that she thought would never 
end. " Thank you ; no, Roy," she said to 
him, when he asked her " to have a turn." 
" I*m quite tired, and I wonder whether the 
waggonette has come for me ? " 

" You're not going yet, surely ? " 

" Yes, I am ; will you find out ? " 

" Oh, certainly, if you wish it," he said, 
with almost coldness, but, when he came 
back to the room, after finding out " that 
the waggonette was waiting for Miss Leth- 
bridge, he " found out " that the young lady 
had altered her mind. Mrs Darrock had 
pleaded a traveller's privilege, and had re- 
tired to her own room; and Mr Byrne was 
devoting his attention to Kate. He had no 
evil designs against the girl's peace of mind, 
but it occurred to him as being within the 
bounds of possibility, that she who had once 
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been swayed by, might turn the tables and 
sway him, unless he could get up a counter-- 
attraction against her. So he spoke a semi- 
tone lower than he had hitherto spoken to 
Kate ; and the girl's proud gladness in the 
subtly-managed subduing of his manner made 
him find her sufficiently interesting to keep 
him chained to her side — that position being 
the pleasantest attainable. It was the eternal 
story of the moon and the brooks. So had 
he spoken, and so had he been apparently 
subdued, and so had he seemed chained to 
the sides of scores of other women, who had 
got in his way, and then been over-glad at 
the situation. The end of it, in most cases, 
had been howhng, and gnashing of teeth. 
But, as Kate knew nothing about her prede- 
cessors, she could not take warning by them. 
Moreover, had she known, she would not 
have applied the warning of their fate to 
herself. It was Mr Byrne's friendship and 
attention, and the consideration which the 
sight of Mr Byrne's friendship and atten- 
tion would gain her from others, which she 
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craved — not his love. Had she been given 
the option of marrying either one of them 
to-morrow, she would have married Roy with- 
out hesitation. But she would have liked 
Maurice Bynie to be at her wedding, looking 
a little sorry merely in a friendly way, but still 
sorry. Perhaps, too, in years to come, it might 
be given her that she should gain the great glory 
of an allusion in some work of his. One of 
those misty, uncompromising aUusions, which 
gifted beings do occasionaUy bestow on atoms 
of the past, who have been flecks of brightness 
in their path. This was all she wanted of 
Maurice Byrne, she thought, as she was driven 
home alone that night, for Roy preferred 
walking." 
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